The Kalki-Avatar of Bikrampur: A 
Village Scandal in Early Twentieth 
Century Bengal’’' 
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Browsing through the rich collection of Bengali tracts*in the 
National Library of Calcutta, I came across an intriguing title: 
Kalki-avatarer Mokaddama/ Bikrampure Bhishan Vyahhichar\ 
(Dacca: Chaitra 1311; March-April 1905). This translates as Trial of 
the Kalki-avatar/Terrible Immoralities in Bikrampur! The 
pamphlet, published by Madhusudan Chaudhuri on behalf of the 
weekly Dacca Prakash, described through seventy-five pages of 
extracts from court proceedings the remarkable events in Doyhata 
village, Munshigunj subdivision, Dacca district, on 23 Agrahayan 
1311 (mid December 1904). Lalmohan Majumdar, an upper-caste 
householder of Doyhata, had invited into his house a poor Brahmin 
sadhu hailing from a village in the adjoining Madaripur subdivision 
of Faridpur district.^ This Kalachand sadhu occasionally claimed to 
be the Kalki-avatar, the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, with whose 
coming Koli-yuga would end and the world set right side up again. 
Two untouchable disciples, the Chandal Prasanna and Ananda 
Bhuimali, followed Kalachand into the Majumdar house. Under 
circumstances for which several different explanations were given 
later, Prasanna killed Ananda on the afternoon of 23 Agrahayan, in 

'’'While finalizing this paper, 1 have benefited greatly from the criticism and 
comments of Pradip Dutta, Tanika Sarkar, Dipesh Chakrabarty and Ranajit Guha. I 
am grateful also to the colleagues in the Subaltern Studies editorial board present at 
the Delhi Discussion in January 1988. 

’ ‘Majumdar' is usually a Brahmin or a Kayastha surname; that the Doyhata 
Majumdars were upper-caste is confirmed by the desecration of the sacred thread of a 
relative of theirs, Upendrachandra Ghoshal (normally a Brahmin title). 
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the presence and with the probable complicity of Kalachand and 
Lalmohan. Somehow Ananda had been identified with Yama, the 
god of death; with his murder, therefore, the new era had begun. In 
a mood of apocalyptic frenzy, the Chandal now went around 
setting fire to neighbouring houses. He had been calling Lalmoh^ 
‘Dronacharya’, and himself, at times, 'Hanuman’; what he was doing 
now, he declared, was to burn ‘Lanka’. Nudity was a second motif: 
the women of the Majumdar family were made to strip, touch a 
(presumably purifying) fire, and then pay obeisance to Kalachand. 
Rajlakshmi, Lalmohan’s wife, had her pubic hair burnt, a kalki 
(pipe for smoking ganjn) was thrust into her vagina, and Prasanna 
made her kick her husband three times on the forehead. Some of the 
men were also insulted and stripped, and one had his sacred thread 
burnt. All this went on for much of the evening and night. Prasanna 
was evtntually overpowered by some neighbours a little before 
dawn the next day. At the trial before the Dacca sessions court in 
March 1905, the Indian jury acquitted Lalmohan and Kalachand, 
and found Prasanna guilty of culpable homicide, not murder. The 
British judge disagreed, there was an appeal to the Calcutta high 
court, and in June 1905 much stiffer sentences were passed against 
all the three accused. 

The pamphlet (henceforward KM) contains the depositions of the 
the three accused before the honorary magistrate of Srinagar and the 
Munshigunj deputy magistrate, the evidence of twenty-two 
witnesses, and the jury recommendations of the Dacca sessions trial 
of 9-16 March 1905. I was able to cross-check and get a few 
additional details from the Calcutta daily Bengalee, while the much 
scantier reporting about Doyhata in Amrita Bazar Patrika includes 
what appears to be the full text of the Calcutta high court judgment 
of 28 June 1905.2 

Calcutta reporting of the affair was on the whole cursory and 
more than a little inhibited: certainly the matter never reached the 
front-page headlines. I could find no reference at ail in the Report on 
Native Papers (the weekly official summary of the Indian press). A 
local history of Bikrampur published in 1909 had only one brief 
shocked sentence about the case: ‘The scandalous story of the ‘Kalki- 


^ Bengalee, 14-19 March 1905: Amrita Bazar Patrika, 15 March and 29 June 
1905. 
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avatar’ of Doyhata has ruined the good-reputation of a civilized 
place like Bikrampur.’^ 

Somehow the incident had failed to attain the status of a scandal: 
more precisely, it quickly became the kind of ‘scandal’ that one 
k/iows but does not talk about, as distinct from those incessantly 
recalled and retold, for purposes of reform or titillation/ Tliis 
happened despite the build-up by the Dacca Prakash, and even 
though one could have expected the case to have had enough 
potential in terms of violence and salaciousness. And if it did not 
make the grade into contemporary hhadralok discourse, the chances 
of it entering conventional historical narratives were even slimmer. 
Doyhata raised no major point of legal significance; the local 
bhadralok historian Jogendranath Gupta was highly embarrassed 
by it; and the case obviously could find no place at all in the rich 
patriotic memory of a Bikrampur which in 1904-5 was enteTing the 
era of Swadeshi upsurge and revolutionary terrorism.^ The 
Chandals or Namasudras of East Bengal in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were engaged in a scries of movements for 
education, respectability and political status; the story of Prasantva 
could hardly contribute to the ‘Sanskritizing’ upward mobility of a 
despised caste. Even radical historians of peasant or subaltern 
protest are likely to have serious difficulties with a man whose 
plebeian fury found vent mainly against helpless women and a 
person of even lower social status than himself. 

And yet historians today are getting interested precisely in such 
fragments of the past, ‘unimportant’ events of no obvious conse¬ 
quence which stick out and refuse to fit into any of the established 
patterns of historical reconstruction—akin, perhaps, to the Freudian 
slips of psychoanalysis and central to much social-anthropological 
work for quite some time. They afford oblique entry points into so¬ 
cial history and can throw light upon dimensions obscured by 

^ Jogendranath Gupta, Btkrampurer Itihas (Calcutta, 1316/1909), p. 373. 

* Jogendranath clearly took it for granted that his single cryptic reference would 
make sense for his readers. 

* In the course of my work in the 1960s on the Swadeshi movement in Bengal, I 
went through Bengalee, Amrita Bazar Patnka, and a large number of contemporary 
pamphlets. I failed to notice the Doyhau case then: it did not eng^e the attention of 
a hi^rian busy then, in the main, with reconstructing the narrative of bhadralok 
nationalism. 
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dominant—all too often teleological—analytical frameworks.^ 
Doyhata interested me, first, as a study in the problems of con* 
structing historical narrative. Historians are becoming increasingly 
aware of the problematic nature of even the most conventionally 
‘authentic sources’, that is to say documents which are contempor¬ 
ary, which do not contradict each other, and whose bias can be easi¬ 
ly discovered and discounted. ‘Sources’ are always ‘texts’, it has 
been increasingly realized, and no text is ‘innocent’. It always 
embodies power relations and contains implicit principles or 
strategies of construction and deployment. Yet total relativism, a 
complete absorption in the enchantments of a kind of epistemolo¬ 
gical hall of mirrors, is hardly viable either for the discipline of his¬ 
tory. The craft does seem to require the construction of narratives 
of the as-if-true’ kind, constructions which should remain open- 
ended tnd which are privileged only within the text the historian is 
engaged in composing at that moment.^ 

The information about Doyhata is, in conventional terms, both 
unusually detailed and fairly ‘reliable’. It is true that it comes 
through the double filter of judicial proceedings as reported in the 
KM pamphlet and two Calcutta newspapers. I have failed to trace so 
far the original court records, and the issues of Dacca Prakash from 
which KM was collated also do not seem available. But there is a 
high degree of correspondence—even, given the difference of lan¬ 
guage, near-identity—between the pamphlet and the Bengalee 
account of the Dacca court proceedings. We may assume also that 
British justice here was trying to be reasonably ‘impartial*: Doyhata 
had no political importance, and there was no need whatsoever for 
the prosecution to construct any ‘approver’s testimony’.® Prasanna 


‘ See, for example, David W. Sabean, Power in the Blood: Popular Culture and 
Village Discourse in Early Modem Germany (Cambridge, 1984); Roben Damton, 
The Great Cat Massacre and Other Episodes in French Cultural History (Penguin, 
1985); and Kanajit Cuba, 'Chandra’s Death’, in Ranaiit Guha, ed.. Subaltern Studies 
V (Delhi, 1987). 

^ For valuable accounts of similar problems in contemporary anthropology, see 
George E. Marcus and Michael M. Fischer, Anthropology as Cultural Critujue: An 
Experimental Moment in the Human Sciences (Chicago, 1986); and James Clifford 
and George E. Marcus, ed.. Writing Culture (California, 1986). 

* For a detailed discussion of the ways in which colonial justice constructed 
approver’s testimony in a case of overriding political importance, see Shahid Amin, 
'Approver’s Testimony, Judicial Discourse: The Case of Chauri Chaura’, in Subaltern 
Studies V. 
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in fact admitted straightaway his principal role in the series of ac- 
tions construed by the prosecution as murder, arson, and ‘affront to 
feminine modesty,’ and even his otherwise surprising claims that 
Ananda had consented to his own murder was confirmed by several 
bhadralok witnesses. There was little dispute, then, about the basic 
‘facts’. The differences of opinion turned around the degree of com¬ 
plicity of Lalmohan and Kalachand, and as to whether the killing of 
Ananda was culpable homicide or murder. 

Together with the very detailed account of the climactic events of 
23 Agrahayan coming from some twenty witnesses, all this permit¬ 
ted the construction of a narrative of the ‘as if true’ kind (see below, 
section III). Yet my primary interest was never in the reconstruction 
of what may have really happened. The Rankean past ‘as it actually 
was’ is both methodologically dubious and, in this study of an ‘un¬ 
important’ event, akin to sheer antiquarianism. My interett lay in 
what was remembered about it, what forgotten, and why. The wit¬ 
nesses at Dacca were recalling events of three months back, in the 
unfamiliar atmosphere of a criminal court; most of them were rela¬ 
tives or neighbours of Lalmohan. What they recalled now about the 
pattern and meaning of events which culminated on 23 Agrahayan 
must have been influenced by the totally unexpected denouement of 
that evening and night. The predominantly bhadralok witnesses, 
bhadralok jurymen and newspaper reporters, and British judges, 
would all have tacit assumptions colouring their memories and 
assessments. What we have, in other words, is a series of representa¬ 
tions of Doyhata which do not, in the end, build up into a scandal, 
and which do not enter markedly into either bhadralok or British 
official discourse. What is excluded from discourse often throws 
considerable light on the assumptions underlying it, and this for me 
has been a principal source of interest in the entire affair. Why pre¬ 
cisely the bhadralok were embarrassed by Doyhata is a question, we 
shall see, which has to be tackled at a variety of levels. 

‘Kalki-avatar’ was the shorthand title given to the Doyhata affair 
by the Dacca Prakash pamphlet, Calcutta newspapers, and Jogen- 
dranath Gupta alike. Yet the Dacca evidence does not quite bear out 
this centrality. Several witnesses stated that they had been unaware 
of Kalachand’s claim to be K.alki, and the Chandal who abruptly be¬ 
came the chief protagonist on 23 Agrahayan does not seem to have 
used the phrase. I found copious evidence about the importance of 
Koli-yuga and Kalki-avatar themes, however, not in the well- 
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known high-bhadralok culture of the nineteenth century, but in 
what has been called the ‘low-life of literature':’ all but forgotten 
tracts, stories, plays and farces churned out by printing presses like 
those of Bat-tala in north Calcutta, as well as in some of the bazaar 
paintings of Kaiighat. It became important for me to locate the so¬ 
cial groups principally concerned in the late nineteenth century with 
producing and appropriating the kind of culture of which Koli-yuga 
seemed to be a major signifier. Tentatively, I found a distinction be¬ 
tween ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture within the bhadralok more relevant 
here than a dichotomy of bhadralok/'popular’ (or ‘peasant’), for it 
helped me to focus upon an intermediate world of poor rustic 
Brahmins as well as their city counterparts, the clerks—the world 
which produced not only Kalachand but also Ramakrishna. 

The Koli-yuga theme itself goes back to the Mahabharata: what 
was iriteresting were the specific readings of it in colonial Bengal 
and, in particular, plays based upon it, at least one of which became 
part of the repertoire of a jatra company which toured the mufassil 
in the early years of the twentieth century. Nineteenth-century ver¬ 
sions of Koli-yuga gave a crucial centrality to women: more precise¬ 
ly to two contrasting figures of women—the disorderly ‘modern’ 
wife who dominates the husband and ill-treats the mother-in-law, 
and the positive alternative of the pure mother or wife who helps to 
restore norms through a fascinating pattern of assertion-within- 
deference. The first emerges in some plays as a metaphor for sons 
neglecting the ‘mother’ land through enthralment to foreign ways; 
the second, by the 1920s, had become a standard figure in national¬ 
ist pulp literature.‘° The insubordinate Shudra, at least as prominent 
in earlier Koli-yuga texts as the woman-on-top, is hardly ever men¬ 
tioned in nineteenth-century versions; we do have, however, occa¬ 
sional plebeian figures contributing to the restoration of norms 
through a similar figure of deferential assertion. Quite unexpec¬ 
tedly, it appeared, 1 had stumbled upon one of the cultural roots of 
passive resistance or satyagraha—simultaneously mobilizing and 
keeping under controls of deference peasants and women alike. 

Doyhata now emerged as both related to as well as, in a more im- 

* I am borrowing this phrase from Robert Darnton, ‘The High Enlightenment and 
the Low-Life of Literature in Pre-Revolutionary France,’ Past and Present, no. 51, 
May 1971. 

Tanika Sarkar, ‘Nationalist Iconogr^hy: Image of Women in 19th century 
Bengali Literature,’ Economic and PoUtscal Weekly, xxii 47, 21 November 1987. 
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portant sense, disjointed from this evolving pattern of feelings. Its 
significance lay precisely in its ‘irrelevance’, its failure to enter 
dominant middle-class forms of discourse. What had happened 
that December night had been a conflict of meanings, of vastly 
different readings of a ‘common’ Hindu religious tradition of pura- 
na$ and epics—for Prasanna’s actions on 23 Agrahayan were all 
embedded in a kind of inverted appropriation of the motifs and 
values of Brahminical culture. The bhadralok did not want to talk 
about Doyhata, for over it loomed the dark, terrifying yet fascinat¬ 
ing, figure of the Chandal, who, invited in by one of themselves, 
had for one night turned their world upside down. 

II 

Doyhata village adjoins the police station of Srinagar, whiclf is six¬ 
teen miles west of the subdivisional headquarters of Munshigunj. 
Munshigunj, and the northern part of Madaripur subdivision of 
Faridpur from which it is divided by the Padma river, together 
make up the Bikrampur region, a classic heartland of the Bengali 
Hindu bhadralok. The local historian Jogendranath Gupta in 1909 
enumerated in loving detail its past and present achievements: this 
was the land of Ballal Sen, supposedly the founder of Bengali caste 
hierarchy and Kulinism, of Kedar Roy who had fought the 
Mughals, of Rajballabh in the eighteenth century. Bikrampur had 
been a centre of Sanskrit learning as reputed as Nabadwip, and it 
was the birthplace of a whole series of nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth century bhadralok worthies. *' Gupta claimed that virtual¬ 
ly every Munshigunj village had its university graduates, and he was 
proud of the twenty-four High English schools in the subdivision. 
He made a special mention of the absence of big zamindaries in 
Munshigunj as a positive feature, conducive to broader develop¬ 
ment of the madhyabitta (middle class), and attributed it to certain 
administrative policies of the eighteenth-century nawabs.*^ 


" Ballal Sen is supposed to have had his capita) in Rampal, six miles west of 
Munshigunj. The list of nineteenth and early twentieth century luminaries given by 
Gupta include Rashbehari Mukhopadhyay, the campaigner against Kulin polygamy; 
the militant Brahmo Dwarkanath Ganguii; literary figures like the poet Gobin- 
dachandra Roy; Congress leaders like Lalmohan Ghosh and Chittaranjan Das; and 
the Scientist Jagadishchandra Basu. Gupta, passim. 

Ibid., p. 129. 
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British representations of the Bikrampur bhadralok aimed at 
greafl^r statistical precision, but were otherwise broadly similar. 
Officials were struck by the density of population of Munshigunj 
and Madaripur, extraordinary for an overwhelmingly rural tract. 
They noted that Bikrampur was a land of small, highly-fragment^d 
zamindaries rather than big estates and/or multiple intermediate te¬ 
nures, as in Mymensingh to the north and Bakhargunj to the 
southJ^ For the British, the achievements of Bikrampur bhadralok 
culture were less administratively relevant than the fact that Mun¬ 
shigunj subdivision alone supplied ‘nearly a third of the subordinate 
native officials in the Government offices of Bengal’'®—a pre¬ 
ponderance attributed to small estates, a heavy concentration of 
bhadralok castes, and a high level of English education.'^ 

The Majumdars of Doyhata seem to have been gentlefolk similar 
to so many others in Bikrampur, quite unknown to the historical re¬ 
cord but for that strange winter night of December 1904. Lalmohan 
referred in his testimony to a praja (tenant) of his, and a couple of 
witnesses described him as their manih (master, employer).'^ But 
the total helplessness of the Majumdars in face of the terror un¬ 
leashed by just one man, Prasanna, indicates that they could only 
have been petty zamindars or talukdars: evidently they comman¬ 
ded no lathials (clubmen) or durwans (guards). 

Munshigunj in 1901 had a density of 1654 per square mile, with 978 villages in 
an area of only 386 square miles. There was nothing classifiable as a town, for even 
the subdivisional headquarters had a population of only 964. Mardaripur’s statistics 
are similar; a density of 913, with a town of 17,463, and 1806 villages spread over 993 
square miles. B. C. Allen, E. A. Gait, C. H. Allen, H. F. Howard, Gazeteer of 
Bengal and North-East India (n.d.; repr. Delhi, 1979), pp. 300, 341. 

Hunter noted these features of Dacca zamindari tenure in his Statistical Account 
of Bengal, volume v (London, 1877, repr. Delhi, 1973), pp. 97, 118. Of the 7215 
permanently-settled zamindari estates in Dacca district in the early twentieth 
century, only 192 paid an annual revenue of more than £50 (roughly Rs 500), and 
there were seldom more than two middlemen between the zamindar and the raiyats. 
Faridpur had 5998 zamindari estates, with only 5 paying revenue of more than 
Rs 10,000. Allen, et al., p. 342. 

Allen, et al., p. 311. 

Of the 988,000 (in round figures) classified as Hindus in Dacca district by the 
1901 Census, 66,000 were Brahmins, 86,000 Kayasths, and 11,000 Baidyas; 57,125 
out of a population of 638, 351 were literate in Munshigunj subdivision, as against a 
Dacca district literacy rate of 6.5 per cent. Hie distria had 171 secondary and 1632 
primary schools. Allen et al., pp. 301, 309. 

KM, pp. 10, 67. 
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Jogendranath Gupta’s cryptic sentence about the Kalki-avatar of 
Doyhata is followed immediately by a comment deploring the abs¬ 
ence of Bikrampur bhadralok menfolk from their homes for the 
greater part of the year due to the jobs they held outside the district. 
Tlje chotolok (as well as, presumably, the women), he said, conse¬ 
quently live without shashan (order, discipline), and some of them 
become preachers of andha dharma mat (blind religious beliefs).’* 
Certainly the Dacca court reports reveal the Majumdar household 
to have been full of women. The family house had three dalans or 
wings, held by Lalmohan (father presumably deceased), Rajani and 
Mathiir (Lalmohan’s father’s younger brothers). Only two men of 
the immediate household appeared in the trial; Lalmohan himself, 
who practised medicine in the village with or without a proper de¬ 
gree, and the sixty-five year old Rajani.” Two other male relatives 
who lived in neighbouring houses figured among the witnesses: the 
seventeen-year-old Jitendramohan Majumdar (nicknamed Tona), a 
nephew of Lalmohan, and Lalmohan’s cousin Upendrachandra 
Ghoshal, a zamindari employee. The women who gave evidence 
easily outnumbered the men: Lalmohan’s wife Rajlakshmi; Rajant’s 
wife Sasimukhi and daughter Jogmaya; Mathur’s wife Sarala; and 
Barada, a sister of Rajani and Mathur. The other women directly in¬ 
volved were Lalmohan’s sister-in-law Hemangini; Kalitara (an aunt 
of Lalmohan’s by marriage); Kusumkumari (wife of Rajani’s son 
Jasoda); Prabasini (widow of Rajani’s deceased son Pramod); the 
mothers (unnamed) of Lalmohan and Tona; and Chapala, described 
as the wife of a nafar (bonded servant) of Rajani. All of them were 
stripped by Prasanna, or at least insulted in some way. Only the two 
daughters of Sarala, Sailo and Charubala, seem to have been spared. 
It was their illness, as we shall see, which in a way precipitated the 
crisis. The tentative diagram on p. 10 may help to make the family 
relationships clearer. 

So far we have been talking about the bhadralok alone, but gentry 
cannot live or prosper without the labour of others. Bikrampur was 
also the land of a far larger number of subordinate groups. Actual 
cultivation would be the job of Muslim or lower-caste tenants or 
sharecroppers, and the gentry by the turn of the century were in¬ 
creasingly preferring produce-rent terms in the context of rising 

'• Gupu, p. 373. 

‘A unqualified medical practitioner,’ was the Calcutu high court 

judgment's description of Lalmohan. Amrita Bazar Patnka, 29 June 1905. 
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prices.^® The silence of Jogendranath Gupta is symptomatic here: 
no one would guess from his book that Muslims constituted 51.1 
per cent of the population of Munshigunj,^* or that Chandals (or 
Namasudras, as their upwardly mobile sections had started calling 
themselves)^^ were nearly a quarter of the Hindus of Dacca district 
and three-sevenths of the Hindus of Faridpur.^^ The bhadralok loc¬ 
al history of Bikrampur was not about people like them. 

British administrative and ethnographic accounts are more forth¬ 
coming about these lower depths. Hunter described Chandals in 
1877 as ‘very low and despised . . . cultivators, grass-cutters, 
gardeners, boatmen and palanquin-bearers’.^^ An upper crust of 
substantial peasants and traders, however, was emerging among 
them, particularly in the marshlands of south Faridpur and north¬ 
west Bakharganj (Gopalganj and Firozepur police station.s). which 
Chandals had colonized and where they were overwhelmingly pre¬ 
dominant. This became the centre of a Namasudra upthrust, begin¬ 
ning with the foundation of a new Vaishnava sect called Matua by 
the rich-peasant Biswas family of Orakandi village in Gopalganj. 
There were efforts at ‘Sanskritization’ through the introduction of 
child-marriage and of the widow-remarriage taboo, as well as occa¬ 
sional refusals of service to the upper castes—as in Gopalganj and 
Muksudpur thanas in 1872-3. Schools were founded with mission¬ 
ary help, insistent claims made for the Namasudra title, and a struggle 
waged against dhankarari (fixed produce-rent) tenancies. Even¬ 
tually, full-fledged caste organizations emerged, with a Namasudra 
Hitaishini Samiti, periodic conferences from 1908 onwards, and 

Partha Chatterji, Bengal 1920—1947: The Land Question (Calcutta, 1984), 
pp. 50-2. 

Hunter, p. 118, citing the 1872 Census. 

The demand for the new, more respectable name was gradually accepted by the 
British. Hunter (1877) used the term Chandal throughout. H H. Rislcy, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, volume i (Calcutta, 1891, repr. Calcutta, 1981) did the same, but 
added that the more successful Chandals preferred to call themselves Namasudras. 
Allen et al. talk about Namasudras alone, and the Census of 1911 dropped the use of 
the term Chandal. Both Chandal and Namasudra were used in the Dacca case to 
describe Prasanna. 

The Chandals or Namasudras numbered 236,000 in Dacca Distria in 1901. In 
Faridpur the bulk of the Namasudra populace (245,000 in 1881) was concentrated in 
Madripur subdivision and the marshy region to its south. Risley, p. 189; Hunter, 
p. 342, 

“ Hunter, p. 50. 
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journals. The Biswas family of Orankandi remained the core of 
this developing movement.^^ As bhadralok patriotism gathered 
strength, the British exhibited a certain sympathy for such aspira¬ 
tions; concern within limits for the underdog in Indian society in 
any case fitted well with the self-image of the paternalist raj. Risley’s 
comment in 1891 reveals the early stages in the construction of a 
stereotype: the Chandal is ’one of the most lovable of Bengalis ... a 
merry, careless fellow, very patient and hard-working ... a peaceful 
and exemplary subject of the English Government.’^* 

The Bhuinmali were a much smaller and even more despised 
group—12,581 in Dacca and 8263 in Faridpur in 1881. Cultivators, 
musicians, palki-barers and scavengers, they were 

village servants employed in cutting down brushwood, repairing foot¬ 
paths, sweeping the outside of the zamindar’s house, removing carcasses 
n'om the village . . . obliged to live on the outskirts of villages apart from 
the Hindus, and to perform any menial work that is required of them. 

Bhuinmali women swept courtyards and were employed as mid¬ 
wives and domestic servants. Like the Chandals, Vaishnavism was 
strong among them, and, like the Chandals again, they had become 
by the 1880s 'most anxious to represent themselves as Sudras, by 
aping the prejudices of the higher ranks.’ Possibly relevant for the 
Doyhata incident is the fact that Bhuinmali efforts at social ascent 
immediately brought them into conflict above all with the 
Chandals/Namasudras. Much ‘secret jealousy’ and some ‘open 
feuds’ were reported between them, and the Bhuinmali started re¬ 
fusing to eat with Chandals and became reluctant to work for 
them.^^ 

Literacy rates among Chandals and Bhuinmalis were abysmally 
low, while, in yet another inversion of the bhadralok stereotype, 
both groups had a reputation of great physical strength.^* Along 
with Muslims, they provided the bulk of clubmen {lathials) and 
watchmen (chaukidars). There are indications, however, of a rich 
oral culture: ‘Singing is a favourite amusement, and a Chandal crew 

Sckhar Bandopadhyay, Caste and Politics m Eastern Bengal: The Namasndrds 
and the Anti-Partition Agitation, 1905-19tl (Centre for S. E. Asian Studies, 
Calcutta University, 1981); Hunter, p. 285; Risley, p. 188. 

Risley, pp. 188-9. 

Ibid., pp. 105-7, 188. 

** The percent^e of literacy among Namasudras in 1901 was 3.3. Sekhar 
Bandopadhyay, p. 10. 
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is rarely without some musical instrument.’ Music was one of the 
caste occupations of the Bhuinmali.^’ Even Jogendranath Gupta 
broke his silence about the lower orders to write a couple of pages 
about Bikrampur popular religious life: significantly, he placed it in 
his text just before the sentence about Doyhata. Gupta mentioned 
particularly the low-caste worship of Trinath, a syncretist cult com¬ 
bining adoration of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Ganja and religious 
songs, presumably of the kirtan type, were its principal ingredients, 
and the song which he records declares that through the worship of 
Trinath ‘the people of Koli-yuga can weather all storms.Ganja, 
devotional songs, Koli-yuga—all these figure notably in our 
Doyhata story. 

The scanty information available about the Chandal and the 
Bhuinmali involved in the case permits few inferences about their 
possible linkages with the broader life of their communities# Anan- 
da Bhuinmali’s father, Krishna, did appear in court to state that his 
son had been a stay-at-home type till Kalachand and Prasanna 
turned up in their village (in Piyarpur thana, near Kamarkhali, in the 
extreme north-west of Faridpur) during the previous Baisakh and 
again in Agrahayan (April-May, November-December 1904). The 
two were staying on both occasions in low-caste houses, of a Das 
and a Patuni (boatman), and 'used to sing, smoke ganja, and talk 
like sadhus.’ Ananda used to sit with them and occasionally stay 
over for a night or two, and one day in Agrahayan he slipped away 
from his father’s house and village without explanation.About 
Prasanna Chandal’s background we know even less, for no relative 
or friend of his came to testify at Dacca. Presumably he had long 
since broken free of ties of kin and locality. We are told only, by 
Kalachand, that his surname was Dhetamandal, his father’s name 
Bhagirath, and that he came from Jainasar (the Dacca district 
gazeteer mentions a post office of that name) The sadhu met him 
for the first time at the ‘last Langulbandh [Nangalbandh] bathing 
festival*. 

Both Ananda and Prasanna evidently shared a leaning towards 
some kind of Vaishnavism, in common with many Chandals and 
Bhuinmalis. Ananda’s father was named Krishna, the two had left 

Risley, pp. 189, 106. 

“ Jogendranath Gupu, p. 572. 

Evidence of Krishna Bhuinmali, KM, p. 59. 

” Testimony of Kalachand Sadhu at Srinagar, ibid., p. 5. 
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home to follow someone who, as we shall see, insisted on devotion 
to Hari alone, and they called their guru Gossain, as Vaishnavas 
do.^’ The other impression we get is of a highly mobile, fluid world 
of wandering sadhus and their predominantly lower-caste devotees, 
knitted together by meetings at religious festivals (among which 
Nangalbandh, a few miles north of Munshigunj, is one of the most 
popular), and developing through ganja and devotional songs a con¬ 
viviality or communitas which could cut across barriers of caste and 
class. The devotional focus, however, would normally be provided 
by a high-caste sadhu. 

Two very different worlds, then, with relations governed by 
firmly established norms of strict subordination and deference—the 
Bikrampur bhadralok, inordinately proud of their formal learning 
and culture; and the illiterate and despised low-castes and untouch¬ 
ables. ^nd yet they came together, briefly and explosively, in the 
house of the Majumdars of Doyhata. The link figure was Kalikumar 
Chakrabarti, or Kalachand Sadhu, coming from an unnamed village 
in Madaripur subdivision. The wife, elder brother, and father-in- 
law of Kalikumar came to his trial. Pratapchandra Chakrabarti, the 
father-in-law, described himself as a tahsildar (minor revenue offi¬ 
cial), and the family evidently had the resources to engage some 
legal help. Kalikumar, the court was told, had taught in his village 
school for Rs 15. The pandit of that school made him a ganja addict, 
and he started beating up his wife and children and quarrelling with 
his father-in-law. Kalikumar had left home three years earlier. He 
had briefly returned the previous Aswin (September-October), and 
his elder brother, Laksmanchandra, had tried to keep him in chains 
- for ‘he was like a mad person . . . smoking a lot of ganja and tak¬ 
ing rice from any and everybody’ (i.e. breaking caste food taboos). 
Lalmohan’s uncle Rajani testified that the sadhu’s message w'as ‘Kali 
is nothing, Hari is all’,^'' and perhaps the way he changed his name is 
significant, for ‘Kalikumar’ has Shakta associations, while 
Kalachand of course is Krishna. 

Figures like Kalachand were by no means rare in the Bengal 
countryside. In his account of Dacca Hunter talks about ‘religious 
enthusiasts’ who ‘leave their occupations and become itinerant 
preachers of Hari through sankirtan, who dispense faith-healing . . . 

Testimony of Prasanna at Srinagar and Munshigunj, ibid., pp. 7, 16. 

Ibid., p. 72. 

** Ibid., p. 55. 
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as specific for all maladies.’^* Kalachand, too, claimed at Doyhaia 
that his caranamrita and the ashes from his kalki had healing pow¬ 
ers. More generally, and with or without specifically ‘religious’ 
overtones, the poor (or at least not too well-off) village Brahmin 
dfop-out became a typical figure in much early twentieth-century 
Bengali literature. The husband of Biraj-bau for instance, in 
Saratchandra Chattopadhyay’s bestseller of that name (1914), 
responded to deepening financial crisis by immersion in the 
Mahabharaca, ganja and kirtan. In Saratchandra’s semi-auto- 
biographical novel Srikanta (1917) the Brahmin youth escapes from 
respectability to seek adventure in a shifting, relatively unin¬ 
hibited, plebeian world, and the wandering Brahmin recurs, though 
in a more etherealized form, in Rabindranath’s short-story ‘Atithi’. 

The householder, seeking solace from the tedium of a humdrum 
existence and genteel poverty in ganja, kirtan, and unfamiliar cults; 
the village youth who runs away to a dangerous and therefore 
attractive underworld; the wandering sadhu with lower-caste disci¬ 
ples who eventually acquires bhadralok patrons and wins respecta¬ 
bility, maybe even fame—all these figures slide into each other and 
are marked fundamentally by the crossing and recrossing of social 
frontiers. Such fluidity, almost certainly, was nothing new, but col¬ 
onial conditions could have enhanced it in several ways. The upper- 
caste literati which stuck to old forms of learning—whether out of 
choice or lack of opportunity—lost patronage and prestige as 
English education penetrated deeper into the rural bhadralok. Its 
landholdings could, in addition, be pulverized over time, given an 
active land market. The new learning was not a guarantee for suc¬ 
cess, for it was soon producing its own quota of relative failures— 
depressed clerks or humble town or village schoolteachers. The 
myth of a Koli-yuga painted in lurid colours and occasional dreams 
of an apocalyptic Kalki-avatar were likely to take root precisely in 
such a milieu. 

A bit of ‘modern’ education and a smattering of Brahminical 
culture—such as the ex-schoolteacher Kalikumar presumably had— 
could go some way, however, towards winning admirers from low¬ 
er down the social scale, while a devotion to Hari, expressed mainly 
through ganja and song, fitted in well with established patterns of 
popular religion in Bikrampur, both Vaishnavism in its more 


“ Hunter, p. 56. 
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plebeian manifestations and cults like that of Trinath. KalacKand*$ 
subsequent success in entering the Majumdar household indicates 
an ability to straddle two worlds. What seems important in such 
cases of crossing of margins, however, is the direction and ultimate 
destination of the journey, for on that apparently depends success 
or failure in conquering respectability. Way back in the seventeenth 
century, a Brahmin youth named Rupram Chakrabarti ran away 
from his tol to live among the untouchable Hadi community. He 
picked up from their oral traditions the stories about Lausen, and 
re-emerged after many years to win the patronage of a zamindar and 
write a famous Dharma-mangal Kavya. Sukumar Sen has suggested 
a parallel between Rupram and the early life of Saratchandra,^^ and 
in the mid nineteenth century the life of the celebrated panchali 
composer Dasarathi Roy reveals a similar pattern of descent fol¬ 
lowed* by ascent.^* It was perfectly respectable, even laudable, also, 
for a Brahmin religious leader to have low-caste disciples: that 
Chaitanya had extended his bounty even to Chandals was a much- 
quoted saying in the late nineteenth century. And Ramakrishna is 
only the best-known example of the sadhu with rustic poor 
Brahmin origins conquering parts of the bhadralok world. Another 
instance, not far from Doyhata, was Loknath Brahmachari of 
Barudi, a village in Dacca district.^’ What went wrong with the 
Doyhata Kalki-avatar, however, was that the direction of movement 
and influence got abruptly reversed when the Chandal Prasanna took 
over on 23 Agrahayan. 


Ill 

‘In Aswin or Kartik’, some two months before the denouement of 
23 Agrahayan, Lalmohan recalled in his initial deposition, a low- 
caste praja of his named Nabin Mistri asked him ‘to come and see a 

Sukumar Sen, Saratchandrika, Preface to Sen, ed., Saratsahityasangraha 
(Calcutu, 1988). 

Haripada Chakrabarti, Dasarathi o Tnahan Panchali (Calcutta, 1960), chapter 
u. 

Loknath, a wandering sadhu for many years, eventually set up an ashrama in 
Barudi patronized by the local Nag zamindar family. To Satyacharan Mitra, author 
of one of the earliest biographies of Ramakrishna, 'the Brahmachari of Barudi’ was an 
equal of Ramakrishna himself. Satyacharan Mitra, Sri Srt Ramakrishna Paramhansa 
(livani o Upadesh; Calcutta, 1304/1897), pp. 2, 69; Saratkamini Basu, 5ri Sri 
Satguru-Kathamrita (Dacca, 1335/1928), pp. 43-S. 
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sadhu who had turned up in his house accompanied by a Prasanna 
Namasudra.* Lalmohan went and saw ‘the sadhu singing with an 
ektara ... I looked at his face, it seemed like that of a boy, and Vat- 
salyahhava (paternal feelings) was evoked in me.’*° Kalachand also 
‘talked like a proper sadhu’, but apparently Lalmohan was not at 
first so impressed by his words. He invited the sadhu to come over 
to the Majumdar house, for ‘a Brahmin’s son should not stay with 
a Chandal’.^^ Lalmohan joined the singing and ganja sessions, began 
losing interest in his medical practice, and ‘spent much time in idle¬ 
ness ... saying, if asked about anything, “The Sadhu will provide 
everything, there is nothing to worry about.” Until then he had 
been treating poor people without taking fees, and was fond of his 
wife and only son.^^ 

The initial encounter, then, was conventional enough. The 
boyish—even childlike—appearance and behaviour of many* sadhus 
often constituted a major attraction for the middle-aged of both 
sexes, and this could be easily structured into the well-known vat- 
salya form of Vaishnava devotion. The devotee searching for a guru 
often looks for a kind of elective affinity rather than a new message, 
and so for Lalmohan the appearance and personality of Kalachand 
were more important than this teachings. An early biography of 
Ramakrishna, for instance, included an entire section on the saint’s 
‘Balak-bhava’.^^ The deliberate ‘feminization’ associated with many 
forms of Vaishnava devotion often involved a turning away from 
external activity. Ramakrishna, in sharp contrast to Vivekananda, 
condemned social activism, even philanthropic work, and several of 
the characters in Girishchandra Ghosh’s plays clearly modelled on 
him wander around preaching passive acceptance of Hari.^^ 


Deposition of Lalmohan at Srinagar, KM, p. 10. 

Ibid. 

Evidence of Lalmohan’s wife Kajlakshmi at Dacca, ibid., p. 46. 

Evidence of Jitendramohan Majumdar (Tona), Lalmohan’s nephew, ibid., 

P-31. 

** Satyacharan Mitra, pp. 150-2. Loknath Brahmachari made Bijoykrishna 
Goswami’s wife Jogmaya feed him with her own hands, insisting that she scold him if 
he stopped eating. Saratkamini Basu, Satprasanga (Dacca, 1327/1920), p. 37. 

See particularly Ramakrishna’s account of his conversation with Sambhucharan 
Mallik, which is repeated six times in the Kathamrita but is omitted from the later 
LiUprasanga: Sumit Sarkar, The KathamntaAs Text: Towards An Understanding of 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, Occasional Papers, no. 22 (New Delhi, Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, April 1985). 
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When there is someone to worry for you, why worry yourself? Think, 
when you were a child, you happily sucked your mother’s breasts, your 
mother did all the worrying—today, if you stop worrying, Hari will 
worry for you. . . . Let them take you where they will, you go reciting 
Hari’s name.^^ 

Lalmohan’s uncle, the sixty-five-year-old Rajani Majumdar, testi¬ 
fied that ‘I, too, used to go to the sadhu, and discussed matters of 
dharma with him’; the relationship here seems to have been slightly 
more ‘intellectual’ than in the case of Lalmohan. The sadhu did not 
like the Majumdar family practice of holding Kali-puja, and Rajani 
asked him to leave the day before Deepanwita Puja (i.e. Diwali)/^ 
Like many sadhus, Kalachand claimed miraculous healing powers, 
dispensing them through his charanamrita and, less conventionally, 
ashes from the pipe (kalki) that he used to smoke ganja.^^ The verbal 
coincidence here with Kalki-avatar seems to have had a strange 
fascination for both Kalachand and Prasanna.^’ During this first 
stay with the Majumdars, however, Kalachand made little or no re¬ 
ference to the Kalki-avatar, and nor did Prasanna leave much of an 
independent impression that time. But Rajani recalled that Prasanna 
‘talked so fast that it was often difficult to follow him’:^® not really a 
trivial detail if we remember that ordinarily a Chandal would have 
remained deferentially silent in a gentry house if allowed to enter it 
at all. Certainly, he could never have dreamt of smoking ganja with 
upper-caste people. Incessant speech was an indication of the sense 
of liberation and self-confidence which the new cult was bringing to 
this untouchable devotee and speech in his case would later develop 
into abuse directed at superiors.^’ 

Kalachand went off around Diwali to stay for some time with 


Nasiram’s words in the play Nastram (1888), 111. it Ctrtsh Rachanavali 
(Calcutta, 1969), volume iv, pp. 239-40. 

Ibid., p. 55; Bengalee, 17 March 1905. 

Evidence of Tona, KM, p. 31. 

For an example of similarity in sounds helping to constitute a whole alternative 
plebeian cosmogony, sec Sudhir Chakrabariy’s work on the Balarami sect of Nadia 
among the untouchable Had! community. ‘Hadi’ resembles Had (bones), and this 
coincidence is central to the mythology of this sect. Sudhir Chakrabarty, Balarami 
Sampraday TaeUr Gan (Calcutta, 1987). 

^ Bengalee, 17 March 1905. 

For speech and abuse as an indicator of plebeian inversion of social order, see 
Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency m Colonial India (Delhi, 
1983), chapter n. 
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Puma Sarkar^ another Doyhata devotee whose house lay three fields 
away.*^ Lalmohan often went to visit the sadhu there.Prasanna 
seems to have left the village for a time, and Kalachand, too, briefly 
went back home; the two also visited Ananda’s village in early 
A^ahayan.^^ 

With the return of Kalachand to the Majumdar house some seven 
or eight days before Thursday, 23 Agrahayan, the pace of events 
quickened and took a different turn. Several members of the family 
fell ill around this time—Lalmohan’s wife Rajlakshmi as well as 
Charubala and Sailo, the two daughters of Mathur and Sarala, who 
may have had cholera.^^ Lalmohan refused to treat them and asked 
them to ‘trust in Kalachand’. ‘I have surrendered my dispensary 
itself at the sadhu’s feet’, he told his relative and neighbour 
Upendrachandra Ghoshal.^^ Lalmohan also started telling^ some 
neighbours—Upendrachandra and a moneylender named Mohim- 
chandra Sarkar—that the sadhu was Kalki-avatar, and 'a yuga- 
pralay [cataclysmic end of the epoch] was coming, many will fall ill.’ 
He even mentioned a date for the apocalypse—18 Paus—‘when my 
sadhu will assume his real form’.^^ Incidentally, the women of the 
family seem to have remained on the whole more hai dheaded about 
Kalachand than the resident menfolk. Rajlakshmi recalled at Srina¬ 
gar that the sadhu had failed to cure her fever, and Sarala, when her 
daughter Charubala fell ill, tried to get some medicine from Upen- 
dra Ghoshal first, despite Lalmohan’s insistence that the sadhu 
could cure everything.^* 

Ananda Bhuinmali turned up on Monday 19 Agrahayan, very 
dark and frightening in appearance.^** With Prasanna’s return next 
day, ‘the singing and the music stopped.’ The Chandal had started 
abusing those who did not show sufficient respect to Kalachand, 

“ Tona, KM, p. 24. Puma Sarkar did not give evidence at Dacca, and little more 
can be learnt about him. 

Evidence of Lalmohan’s wife Rajlakshmi Devi at Dacca, ibid., p. 46. 

^ Evidence of Kalachand and Ananda’s relatives, ibid., pp. 72, 59. 

Bengalee, 14 March 1905. 

“ Evidence of Upendrachandra Ghoshal, KM, p. 62. 

Evidence of Upendrachandra Ghoshal and Mahimchandra Sarkar, ibid., pp. 63, 

66 . 

** Ibid., p. 21; Bengalee, 17 March 1905. Sarala started believing, however—or so 
Rajlakshmi asserted—after Sailo improved a bit through the sadhu’s treatment. KM, 
p. 46. 

’’ Testimony of Kalachand at Srinagar, ibid., p. 5. 
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particularly the women, while Tona recalled him flaunting a bow.^ 
The apocalypse became associated with the killing of Yama, the 
god of death, somehow identified with Ananda: *The sadhu has 
come to our house, and brought Yama here... No one would have 
to worry about anything once Yama has been killed. No one on the 
earth will have to fear Yama. . . This identification as well as the 
entry of the Yama theme remains the most obscure aspect of the en¬ 
tire affair. All that we are told is that Ananda had a ‘fearsome’ 
appearance (according to Kalachand); that Prasanna on the day of 
the murder had a fight with him at mealtime for refusing to remove 
his own plate after eating (there is a trace here, possibly, of the con¬ 
temporary quarrels over precedence between Namasudras and 
Bhuinmalis);*^ that ‘everybody called Ananda Yama’,*^ and that 
somehow both the ending of the chain of illnesses which had beset 
the Mazumdar family and the impend'm^yugapralay had got associ¬ 
ated with the killing of Ananda-Yama. As for Ananda himself, it 
seems unlikely that he accepted—or maybe even knew of—this 
identification with the god of death. Prasanna, however, in his de¬ 
position at Munshigunj, claimed that Ananda had agreed to his own 
ritual murder: 

Brother, why does Gossain keep himself hidden for so long? You kill 
me, and make manifest the satyadharma. Gossain is Jagatguru; he will 
bring me back to life if you kill me, and then the English and everyone 
else will know about his greatness [mahima].^ 

Tona confirmed that Ananda had made such a suggestion, and Lal- 
mohan added that Prasanna had told the Bhuinmali disciple: ‘Sur¬ 
render yourself to Kalachand, you will receive a divine body 
[dibyadeba]’.*'^ 

On the afternoon of 23 Agrahayan, Prasanna killed Ananda in the 
presence of Kalachand, Lalmohan and Tona, with Jogmaya seeing it 
happen from behind a hedge while she was cutting fish. He attacked 
him first with the sadhu’s trident and then with the knife they used 

^ Evidence of Rajani’s wife Sashimukhi, and of Tona, ibid., pp. 50, 25. 

Mahimachandra Sarkar, reporting a conversation with Lalmohan ibid., p. 66. 
“ Rajani’s evidence, Bengalee, 17 March 1905. 

Tona’s evidence, Bengalee, M March 1905. 

^ Prasanna’s deposition at Munshigunj, KM, p. 16. In his first deposition, at 
Srinagar, Prasanna had merely suted that he had had a quarrel with Ananda over 
matters of worship and ritual {'sadhana-bhajan'), ibid., pp. 7-8. 

Tona, ibid., p. 31; Laimohan’s deposition at Srinagar, ibid., p. 10. 
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to prepare ganja, and slit what Lalmohan with his medical know¬ 
ledge recognized to be the ‘carotid artery’. At Kalachand’s orders 
Prasanna, Lalmohan and Tona threw the dead body outside the 
house.*** Prasanna then proclaimed his intention of making ‘the 
wqrld red,’ to smash and burn everything around, describing this in 
court as ‘burning Lanka’‘I’ll burn all the wife’s sisters’ {shall — 
used at times as a term of abuse), and he also declared, ‘All the 
women will have to come naked before the Gossain, or else none of 
them will be spared.’** 

Apart from a brief abortive bid to set fire to Rajani’s house, the 
targets of Prasanna’s arson efforts were raiyat homesteads: those of 
Mahim Mandal and Harachand De, both prajas of Lalmohan, and of 
Rajmohan Bhuinmali.*^ He had planned also, as Prasanna stated at 
Munshigun), to set fire to the Muslim quarter {*Musalman pa^a')7^ 

The women of the Majumdar household, about a dozen in all, 
were made to take off their clothes, touch a fire, and prostrate them¬ 
selves before Kalachand. This done, they were allowed to dress and 
leave. When Tona’s mother tried to resist, Prasanna urinated on her. 
Lalmohan’s wife Rajlakshmi got special treatment: Prasanna forced 
her to stand naked on his knees ‘in the posture of Kali,’ burnt her 
pubic hair, thrust a kalki into her vagina, and made her kick her 
husband three times. Lalmohan was punished thus because he had 
refused to kill his son Nanda, despite Prasanna’s promise that he 
would get ‘a golden son’ in return.The other bhadralok men 
around were not spared either. Umesh Kabiraj, a passer-by who had 
caught a glimpse of the murder, was hit on the head by Prasanna 
and made to flee. Upendrachandra Ghoshal, the nextdoor neighbour 
and relative, was stripped, had his sacred thread torn, and told to 
walk back naked to his house—an order he meekly obeyed. 

Prasanna claimed in his deposition at Srinagar that the ‘burning of 
Lanka’, as well as the other actions, had been planned beforehand 

** Depositions of Prasanna, Lalmohan and Jogmaya, KM, pp. 8, 11-12, 35. 

Bengalee, 14 March 1905; deposition of Barada Devi at Dacca and of Prasanna 
at Srinagar, KM, pp. 39-42. 

^ Prasanna’s deposition at Munshiganj, ibid., p. 19. 

^ All three appeared as witnesses at Dacca, ibid., p. 68. 

” Ibid., p. 19. 

The treatment of women that night is described in KM, pp. 6-9,12-13,15,19, 
21-2, 28, 36-7, 41, 45, 49-50. 61-2. 

Evidence of Umesh Kabiraj and Upendrachandra Ghoshai, ibid., pp. 60-1. 
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by ‘Thakur’ (Kalachand), Lalmohan and himself/^ Many witnesses 
mentioned the active role of Lalmohan and the complicity of the 
sadhu, despite their efforts in court to wriggle out of responsibility. 
Lalmohan helped to bring in the women before Kalachand, and 
Upen Ghoshal recalled that he had made him do a pranam^ affer 
which Lalmohan put his feet upon his head.^** Kalachand and Lal¬ 
mohan assured the women; ‘You come naked to the world, you 
have to leave it naked—why be afraid? . . . How does this ruin satit- 
va [purity, chastity]?’^’’ It is evident however, that the Chandal was 
calling all the tunes from the time of the murder onwards. Lalmo¬ 
han, too, received some kicks and blows, though no disrespect 
seems ever to have been shown by Prasanna to the sadhu. 

The terror continued till early next morning, when Prasanna was 
at las^ overpowered by a group of villagers led by Mahim Sarkar af¬ 
ter what is said to have been a two-hour fight. Prasanna was shout¬ 
ing then; ‘All the soldiers of Bharat together will not be able to do 
anything to me.’^^ Lalmohan and Kalachand had already slipped 
away to the house of Puma Sarkar, from where the police arrested 
them. 

In general, the bhadralok menfolk cut remarkably poor figures in 
the Doyhata evidence. Umesh Kabiraj did not complain to the 
police about Prasanna’s assault and the fracas he had seen, for ‘he 
wanted to avoid getting involved in a case’.^^ Upen Ghoshal submit¬ 
ted to the humiliation of walking back to his house naked, carrying 
his dhoti in his hands. Tona’s complicity is clear: he helped to throw 
away Ananda’s body, and his evidence reveals that he was present 
virtually throughout. Returning home later than evening, Rajani 
Majumdar was told by Umesh and then by his own daughter Jog- 
maya about what was happening. Rajani smoked, went out to re¬ 
lieve himself, had dinner, had some inconclusive discussions {para- 
marsha) with Upen Ghoshal as to what could be done, and only 
several hours later tried to get help from the ‘raiyatpara’ (peasant 
quarter). Prasanna stopped him on the way, took off his clothes, 
and tied him to a tree. Rajani managed to cut the bonds with his 

Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

Ibid., p. 61. 

Deposition of Prasanna at Munshigunj, and evidence of Jogmaya and 
Sashimukbi, ibid., pp. 19, 37, 50. 

Evidence of Tona and Mohim Sarkar, ibid., pp. 30-1, 65. 

Ibid., p. 60. 
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teeth (lack of physical strength was clearly not the problem for this 
sixty-five-year-old), but then went off for some more paramarsha. 
Cross-examination revealed that the Srinagar police station was 
only a quarter of a mile from Rajani’s house/** 

•The women who testified at Dacca, in sharp contrast, conveyed a 
certain independence and dignity. Several resisted, and Jogmaya 
emphasized that ‘we were unwillingly and by force taken by Lalmo- 
han’ to be stripped.It was Jogmaya and her mother Sashimukhi 
who eventually went to Mahim Sarkar’s house and persuaded him 
to come with a rescue party: the decisive action which ended the 
night of terror came from the initiative of women. Sashimukhi and 
Jogmaya made it clear that they had not liked or respected the sadhu 
even before that afternoon.**'^ Sometimes a strong note of half- 
suppressed anger at the behaviour of their menfolk came oijt from 
the testimonies of the women. Sashimukhi stated that ‘her husband 
did not turn up in time to save her from the whims of the ruffians.’*" 
Rajlakshmi made it amply clear that her husband Laimohan had 
done nothing to save her, had in fact actively helped Prasanna and 
actually laughed when she had appealed for help. Yet he did protest, 
she recalled with evident bitterness, when Prasanna hit her mother- 
in-law a couple of times; he also rejected Prasanna’s suggestion that 
his son Nanda be sacrificed. Earlier, when Laimohan had refused 
to treat her for fever and insisted that she seek help from the sadhu, 
Rajlakshmi had complained: ‘What kind of game is this—please give 
me some medicine, otherwise I will tell my debar' (husband’s youn¬ 
ger brother).*^ There are hints here of a fairly typical joint-faniiiy 
syndrome where the married son retains much greater concern for 
his mother and develops a strong interest in the male heir, but the 
wife remains somewhat of an outsider, a borrowed womb, impor¬ 
tant as child-bearer and household drudge but not for herself.**^ 
Tona, Jogmaya, Sashimukhi and Barada recounted in detail the 

Evidence of Rajani Majumdar, ibid., pp. 5S-8, 

” Bengalee, 16 March 1905. Jogmaya was quite explicit about the role of 
Laimohan in the version printed in the Calcutta newspaper: ‘both Laimohan and 
Prasanna took away our clothes.' 

KM, pp. 33-8, 49-53j Bengalee, 16 and 17 March 1905. 

Bengalee, 17 March 1905. 

Evidence of Rajlakshmi Debt, at Srinagar and at Dacca, KM, pp. 21, 49. 

The wife could develop more affectionate relations, however, with her younger 
brother-in-law. Rajlakshmi’s debar Broiendar, on that night, did try to rescue Nanda 
when Prasanna was threatening to kill him. Ibid., p. 49. 
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kicking of Lalmohan by his wife.^'^ The husband did not mention it» 
and Rajlakshmi's otherwise very detailed account of her sufferings 
also maintained an interesting silence here. Kicking the seated 
Lalmohan on the forehead represented an exact inversion of the pra- 
nam, the normal ritual gesture of deference. Does Rajlakshmi’s fail¬ 
ure to mention this incident among the indignities she had suffered 
that night indicate that she may not have been entirely unwilling, 
just at that moment? 

The two upper-castes and the Chandal accused also presented a 
study in contrast at court. Lalmohan, by the end of the Dacca pro¬ 
ceedings, had become a totally abject figure; ‘I am innocent, 1 did 
nothing, I had become like something inert then . . . Please forgive 
me.’ Kalachand, in his first deposition at Srinagar, made a desper¬ 
ate at|empt to pass the entire blame on to Prasanna, claiming, 
against all the evidence, that both Lalmohan and he himself had be¬ 
come ‘half-dead with shame and fear’, and had been mere helpless 
observers of the disrobing of women. Subsequently, at Munshigunj 
and in the Dacca court, the sadhu retreated into an enigmatic eccentricity, 
real or feigned. Once a schoolteacher, he now claimed to have for¬ 
gotten how to write, and so refused to sign the vakalatnama needed 
for him to have a lawyer. He kept on repeating: ‘I am nirguna, there 
is no guna in me. I live by begging.’*^ The pun might just possibly 
indicate an acquaintance with a famous passage in Bharatchandra’s 
Annadamangal, where Parvati describes Siva through a similar dou¬ 
ble entendre—but otherwise contributed nothing to the proceed- 
ings. 

Prasanna remained defiant till the end. ‘We have been amazed’, 
the KM commented, ‘by his demon-like [danabochita] behaviour 
and words ... in the open court that day this Chandal’s son kicked 
a guard and threw him on to the ground.’ He made no attempt at all 
to shift the blame on to the others, and even declared in his last 
statement in Dacca: ‘1 do not want to say anything more. 1 did 
everything alone.The Bengalee noted wi^ surprise that ‘Prasanna 
appears quite unconcerned with what is going around, commenting 
freely and gaily on the depositions of several witnesses.His com- 

KM, pp. 29, 37, 44, 53. 

•* Ibid., p. 74. 

“ Ibid., pp. 6-7, 14, 74. 

Ibid., pp. 3, 73. 

“ Bengalee, 17 March 1905. 
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ment about Lalmohan’s final plea for innocence is worth recording: 
‘No, he did nothing, he just had three or four kalkis of ganja with 
us.**’ The sense of liberation brought to the Chandal through faith 
in Kalachand and impending yugapralay persisted even in court: he 
sd<ems to have looked upon the trial as an opportunity for'sarcastic 
comments about his social superiors. Such sarcasm and gaiety is 
reminiscent almost of the well-known genre of gallow-speeches in 
eighteenth-century England and France, through which the conde¬ 
mned occasionally turned the spectacle of royal punitive authority 
into its opposite, giving it an ‘aspect of the carnival, in which rules 
were inverted, authority mocked and criminals transformed into 
heroes.’’*^ What would have been missing in the urban bhadralok- 
dominated Dacca courtroom, however, was the ambivalent plebeian 
audience, scandalized, terrified, and yet fascinated by the criminal- 
hero. 

The Dacca jury consisted of three schoolteachers, a college lectur¬ 
er and a local zamindar.” A village doctor of a gentry family would 
be someone like themselves, though considerably less successful. 
Kalachand, for witnesses and jury alike, would be a marginal figure: 
a Brahmin ex-schoolteacher but distanced by ganja and low-caste 
associates, with sadhu claims discredited now by the violence and 
horror of 23 Agrahayan. Prasanna, for everyone in court, was 
bound to remain totally alien, a figure of crude, plebeian violence, 
unmitigated by any signs of repentance. Alone of the three accused, 
he also went without any legal defence.’^ Predictably, perhaps, de¬ 
spite ample evidence of complicity or worse, the bhadralok jury ac¬ 
quitted Lalmohan, by majority decision, of ail charges. Kalachand 
was found guilty of abetting ‘homicide’ and ‘affront to feminine 
modesty’, but not of committing either; he was acquitted of the 
other charge of arson. Prasanna was unanimously condemned for 
‘culpable homicide’ (not murder), affront to feminine modesty, and 

KM, p. 74. 

Michel Foucault, Disapline and Punish. The Birth of the Prison (Paris, 1975; 
Peregrine, 1979), pp. 61, 57-69. See also Peter Linebaugh, The Tyburn Riot Against 
the Surgeons, in Hay, et a!., Albion's Fatal Tree (Penguin, 1977). 

” KM, pp. 1-2, 

Lalmohan had a lawyer to defend him. K.alachand's relatives brought several 
legal aides; despite his refusal to sign the vakalatnama, the British judge (Nicholls) 
permitted them to exercise an informal watchdog brief as 'friends of the court'. 
Bengalee, 14 March 1905. 
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arson (sections 304,354 and 436 of the Criminal Procedure Code).’^ 
Sustaining the murder charge against Prasanna would probably have 
made the acquittal of Lalmohan more difficult. 

Dissatisfaction with the relatively mild jury recommendations— 
‘the judicial wisdom of which many have not been able to admire’»— 
led the Dacca Prakash to collate its earlier reports into the KM 
pamphlet.’^ The motivation here was clearly a ‘reformist’ exposure 
of religious corruption and superstition: ‘We shall be happy it the 
eyes of even one person are opened . . . The inhabitants of Bikram* 
pur, so proud of their education, are very satisfied with themselves’, 
but 

they have colluded so long with the horrible things being done by such 
religious imposters (dharmadhwajigana). . . We feel that the stream of 
imrgorality {byabhichara) which has been trickling so long through the 
heart of Bikrampur has now acquired the terrible form of the Kalki- 
avatar."*^ 

Dacca town, along with the gentry of adjoining Bikrampur, had 
been a major centre of Brahmoism, and in 1877 Hunter had cited 
the Dacca Prakash as representing the ‘views of the educated natives 
generally’.’* Social reform by 1905 had lost much of its centrality 
for the bhadralok, but something of the old zeal clearly remained. 

Excitement had run high when the Doyhata case began before the 
Dacca sessions court: 

The Court room and the adjoining streets were crowded with specta¬ 
tors. The whole town seemed to be in a state of excitement. No school¬ 
boy was permitted to enter the court-room. The crowd sometimes was 
so great that the District Judge himself had to go out and clear the 
veranda... 

and: ‘Such crowds have been seen rarely before in the court . . . The 
whole town seemed agog to see the strange trio (apurba jivatroi) 
and learn their fate.’’^ 

KM, p. 74; Bengalee, 19 March 1905. 

KM, p. 74. 

Ibid,, p. 3. 

^ Brahmos numbered about a thousand in Dacca according to Hunter, 
‘comprising nearly all the English-speaking Hindus' of that district. There had been 
only one cultivating-class Brahmo, however, and he had gone mad. (Hunter, 
pp. 117, 158). The extreme narrowness of the bhadralok world is indicated by the 
circulation figures of Dacca Prakash: 300 by Hunter’s account, 500 according to the 
official estimates in Report on Native Papers (Bengal), January 1905. 

Bengalee, 17 March 1905; KM, p. 4. 
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Initially, then, Doyhata seemed well on the way towards becom¬ 
ing a major scandal. It was certainly sensational, and it could serve 
as a target for ‘reformist’ exposure. Yet the Calcutta papers failed to 
take it up in a big way. The Bengalee of Surendranath Banerjca, the 
mildly reformist mouthpiece of the Moderate Congress, gave fairly 
detailed coverage to the Dacca court hearings but no front-page or 
editorial space. Sisirkumar and Mocilal Ghosh’s Amrita Bazar Pat- 
rikay rival of Surendranath’s paper since the 1870s and somewhat 
more militant and socially orthodox in its nationalism, allowed only 
one brief paragraph for the case and said nothing about women 
being stripped: ‘The case is nasty from beginning to end, and we 
withhold further details.’’® It subsequently published without com¬ 
ment the Calcutta appellate judgment on Doyhata as part of its reg¬ 
ular court news section. , 

An interesting feature of the representation of Doyhata in the 
Calcutta press was an attempt to attribute responsibility primarily 
to the women: ‘It seems the women of the family had great faith in 
the sadhu Kalachand and implored him to save the girl’ (Sailo). ‘The 
Sadhu was telling the women of the house that the end of the world 
was come and unless they implicitly followed him and his followers 
there would be no chance of his saving them from destruction.’” 
Such attribution of a special credulity to the Majumdar women, 
however, was clearly not borne out by the Dacca evidence as pre¬ 
sented in KM or even in the Bengalee, and the point was not pressed 
further. Silence soon descended on the Doyhata affair. 

The Calcutta bhadralok press was not always so reticent about 
scandals involving sex, murder and corrupt religious figures. The 
Tarakeswar case of 1873, for instance, which like Doyhata had all 
these three ingredients, had remained a cause celehre for years. 
Why, then, did Doyhata fail to make the grade? That social reform 
had lost its centrality is not too convincing as an answer: the expo¬ 
sure of abuses remained important also from points of view conven¬ 
tionally labelled ‘Hindu-revivalist’ or ‘patriotic’. One explanation 
could be that for the Calcutta—as distinct from the Dacca or 
Bikrampur—public, the Doyhata Kalki-avatar was too distant and 
insignificant a figure to require ‘exposure’—unlike, say, the 

Amrita Bazar Patnka, 15 March 1905. 

” Ibid., 15 March 1905; Bengalee, 14 March 1905. 

Sripantha, Mohunt-Elokesi Sangbad (Calcutta, 1984), pp. 71-2, lists no less 
than thirty-four plays about this scandal. 
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Tarakeswar mohanta. But we can speculate about deeper reasons, 
and these lead on to the heart of our subject. 

A scandal that gets talked about always involves transgressions— 
but transgressions which are not too uncomfortable, which remain 
within limits set by the dominant discourse. Doyhata seems to haye 
gone beyond these limits in a number of ways, and, unlike many 
scandals, it proved impossible to derive any moral message from it. 
The Majumdar menfolk had cut very sorry figures indeed in the 
Doyhata case. They had allowed the Chandal to rage unchecked for 
a whole evening and night, even though the Srinagar police station 
was less than a mile away. Lalmohan—and possibly also Tona—^had 
actually handed over the women of the household to be stripped. A 
cult of physical strength and courage had been developing for some 
years among Bengali bhadralok youth: publicity for Doyhata could 
certainly tarnish that self-image of male prowess.*®' 

The attribution of a special superstition to the Majumdar women, 
attempted briefly by the two Calcutta dailies, may not necessarily 
have been a deliberate effort to pass responsibility. This, after all, 
was one of the standard stereotypes about women: they are often 
assumed to be exceptionally devout or credulous, depending on the 
point of view. Cults originally plebeian might gain social respecta¬ 
bility through the conversion of upper-caste women as happens, for 
instance, in the medieval Manasa-Mangal. Women, in other words, 
are supposed to have a liminal relationship vis-a-vis the dark, ambi¬ 
guous, fearful, yet fascinating underworld of society and religion. 
Once again, however, Doyhata refused to fit in, for here it was the 
men who were more credulous and the women much more hard- 
headed. ‘None of us wanted to strip ... I did not respect the 
sadhu, I don't know whether anyone else did so.’*®^ Again, though 
the KM pamphlet in its preface related Doyhata to the preponder¬ 
ance of 'ghor Koli' (the depths of Koli-yuga), actually neither of the 
standard figures of women of nineteenth-century Koli-yuga litera¬ 
ture were quite appropriate for the case.’®^ Rajlakshmi, forced to 

Physical culture centres {akharas) were being set up in many places, and Sarala 
Debi in 1902 had started a Birastami vrata. Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi Movement in 
Bengal, /90J-# (New Delhi, 1973), pp. 394; 397; 470; J. Rosselli, ‘The Self-Image of 
Effeteness: Physical Education and Nationalism in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Past 
and present, no. 86, Feb., 1980. 

Evidence of Barada and Jogmaya, KM, pp. 38, 41. 

*We would have found it difficult to imagine such things happening even in 
these times of complete domination of ghor Koli.’ Ibid., p. 1. 
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kick her husband by Prasanna, and just possibly doing it half- 
willingly, was hardly the disorderly woman-on-top, while the self- 
sacrificing, assertive yet deferential mother or wife was also conspi¬ 
cuously absent. The Majumdar women, sceptical of the sadhu and 
ejqjressing in open court their resentments at the behaviour of their 
menfolk, could not be caught in the net of any of these male con¬ 
structions of gender. Even salaciousness lost its bite in such a 
situation. 

The nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century bhadralok male self- 
images concerning relations with women and social subordinates 
comprised a whole range of attitudes: paternalist head of the family, 
social reformer spreading enlightenment and trying to uplift the 
status of women (and, less often, lower castes), ‘orthodox’ or ‘re¬ 
vivalist’ religious mentor, philanthrophist benefactor of the daridra- 
narayan^ patriot inspiring ‘his’ people. What all these images*had in 
common was an implicit retention of initiative. In Doyhata, howev¬ 
er, a cult started by a poor Brahmin wanderer among lower castes, 
which seemed on the point of gaining a respectable bhadralok audi¬ 
ence, had been suddenly hijacked by a Chandal. The normal dis¬ 
tance between bhadralok and Chandal, reduced initially at the in¬ 
itiative of the sadhu in a quite acceptable manner (for Chaitanya, 
too, had had untouchable disciples), had been not only eliminated 
but fundamentally reversed, with Prasanna imposing his own mean¬ 
ings, levelling and burning-down distinctions of caste, class and 
gender.It was this fundamental reversal of initiatives, perhaps, 
that made Doyhata a subject too uncomfortable to be talked about. 

The British judge disagreed with the verdict of the Dacca jury, and 
the consequent appeal to the Calcutta high court enables a glance at 
yet another set of representations of the events of 23 Agrahayan. 
Pargiter and Woodhoffe’s judgment of 28 June 1905 attributed no 
special superstition to women. Their summary of the evidence did 
not even mention Sailo’s illness, and presented the women as help¬ 
less victims of ‘various forms of ill-treatment, the details of which 
being of an obscene character, it is unnecessary to repeat here.’ In 
sharp contrast to the bhadralok jury, there was a total lack of sym¬ 
pathy for the ‘small unqualified medical practitioner,’ Lalmohan and 
‘the Brahmin sadhu’. The latter was considered ‘greatly responsible 

For a fullei discussion of the possible meanings of Prasanna's action that night, 
see below, section v. 
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for what occurred . . . owing to his position and the influence he 
possessed over his disciples... [he] could have, but did not, exer¬ 
cise any control over them . . Prasanna, however, got a certain 
amount of paternalist sympathy—‘the whole blame is sought to be 
laid on Prasanna, a low-caste man, who is undefended.Not tpo 
much sympathy, though, for this Chandal hardly fitted the British 
stereotype of ‘patient and hardworking ... a peaceful and exem¬ 
plary subject of the English Government.And so Prasanna and 
Kalachand were given identical life sentences while Lalmohan, 
acquitted by the Dacca jury, now got ten years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. 

British judicial discourse was interested primarily in classifica¬ 
tion, drawing clear dividing lines, calculating precise degrees of 
guilt, and, in particular, establishing whether the accused were sane, 
legally responsible individuals or madmen—whether their 
appropriate destination should be the prison or the asylum. The de¬ 
cision was that exemption from liability under section 94 of the pen¬ 
al code was not possible: there could have been 

some momentary mental derangement and religious delusions owing 
probably ... to their being Ganja smokers. There is no evidence, 
however, that the Ganja had caused actual mental disease . . . We cannot 
therefore say that the accused did not by reason of unsoundness of mind 
know the nature of the acts which they did .... 

The discussion about madness arose in the context of the insanity 
plea put forward by the lawyers acting for Kalachand. It is legiti¬ 
mate to suspect some legal tutoring behind the assertion by the 
sadhu’s relatives that they had tried to chain him up as a madman 
for breaking caste food rules and beating his wife and children. The 
first is not usually considered lunacy, and is often permissible for a 
sanyasi; the second, unfortunately, is common and ‘normal’ 
enough. The suspicion is strengthened by the shift in Kalachand’s 
behaviour—from the collected and ‘rational’ effort to pass the 
blame on to Prasanna at Srinagar, to enigmatic irrelevancies at Mun- 
shigunj and Dacca. The strange claim by an ex-schoolteacher that he 
could not sign the vakalatnama did not harm Kalachand, for his 
lawyers remained in court; it could, however, have strengthened the 
insanity plea. 

Amnta Bazar Patnka, 29 June 1905. 

Risley’s comment in 1891, see above, n. 26. 
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Madness as a permanent or long-term total condition, the mad 
entirely distinct from the sane or normal, subject to medical author¬ 
ity, preferably locked up in an asylum—the presuppositions of 
British Indian law, as well as the unsuccessful efforts by some Indian 
lawyers to make use of them, form part of modern ‘common sense’. 
Yet, as Foucault has warned, madness too has history, and the cul¬ 
ture of Bengal contains ample evidence about quite different percep¬ 
tions of the pagal: not someone to be confined, but a free wanderer, 
whose discourse could at times contain intimations of higher truths 
and values. We have indications of a world where, as in Europe 
prior to the ‘great confinement’ of the seventeenth century, ‘the sen¬ 
sibility of madness was linked to the presence of imaginary 
transcendences.’’®^ Perhaps the range of meanings in Indian tradi¬ 
tions is even more multilayered than in pre-modem Europe. ‘Pagal’ 
often conveys not a sense of alienness and fear, but affection fc well 
as reverence: one can become pagal for love—human or more often 
divine (as in many of Meera’s hhajans, or in haul songs)— for 
knowledge, or, by the early twentieth century, out of self- 
sacrificing devotion to one’s country. A wandering religious enthu¬ 
siast like Kalachand could well be called pagal in this sense, with a 
connotation very different from the modern concept of madness. 
The nineteenth-century literature around the Koli-yuga and Kalki- 
avatar themes, we shall see, often includes such figures. The Doyha- 
ta evidence gives few indications that the Majumdar household had 
felt that they were confronting certifiable madmen in Kalachand, 
Prasanna or Lalmohan. There are signs, however, that one or two of 
Lalmohan’s relatives and friends—like Kalachand’s family—tried to 
utilize the ambiguities of the term pagal to help the accused.Pag¬ 
al, after all, in one of its many nuances, could mean—at least by 
1905, perhaps much earlier—something similar to the concept of 
madness in the modern West. 

The high court summary of evidence remained silent about the 
religious presuppositions of the Doyhata accused, apart from a sing¬ 
le passing reference to Kalki-avatar claims. There wa.s no attempt, in 
other words, Christian missionary-style, to classify the case as an 
instance of rank Hindu superstition, nor were there efforts to use 

Michel Foucault, Madness arid Civili 2 aUon A History of Insanity m the Age of 
Reason {Paris, 1961; London, 1967), p. 58 and passim. 

Rajlakshmi Debi and Mahim Sarkar occasionally used the term pagal !n 
connection with Lalmohan. KM, pp. 22, 47, 66. 
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the affair to discredit the bhadralok. Doyhata, in fact, did not enter 
British official discourse. Perhaps the judges wanted to avoid giving 
any impression of interference with religion. Political tempers were 
already rising in the context of plans for partitioning Bengal, and 
Tilak in Maharashtra had recently revealed the possibilities of a 
combination between aggressive Hinduism and patriotic fervour. It 
may have seemed wiser to attribute the ‘religious delusions’ of the 
accused entirely to an external physical agent, ganja, rather than to 
‘superstitious’ beliefs. 

Ganja can certainly produce delusions, but the precise forms of 
the latter would tend to be culturally constructed. We cannot, 
therefore, dismiss the religious dimensions of Doyhata as easily as 
did the British judges, nor should we—on the basis of court evi¬ 
dence coloured by hindsight coming from what happened on 23 
Agrakayan—underestimate the possible initial faith in KalacKand’s 
claims as miraculous healer of illness or Kalki-avatar. Traces of that 
faith, in fact, persist even in the evidence. Lalmohan recalled at 
Munshigunj: ‘My gurudeva had come to my house. I was then in a 
state of supreme happiness.’’®^ Several witnesses described Lalmo- 
han’s ecstasy on the night of 23 Agrahayan; ‘Lakshminarayan 
has come to our house, the women must all take off their 
clothes’ . . . ‘None of you recognized him, but I have attained my 
thakur^ the yugapralay has begun.The general mood of com¬ 
pliance, Tona’s unexplained acquiescence, the remarkable timidity 
of Rajani—all these make a little more sense, given a certain belief 
in, or at least ambivalence towards, Kalachand’s miracle-working 
and Kalki-avatar claims. Prasanna, at least, never seems to have lost 
faith. He invariably referred to his guru or gossain with respect, 
which contrasted sharply with his usual sarcasm and abuse. Nor did 
he express any regret whatsoever for the killing of Ananda: no 
doubt it still represented for him the ritual slaying necessary for the 
coming of the new yuga and/or for the manifestation of the sadhu in 
his true form. 

Yuga-pralay, Kalki-avatar, and the other epic or pauranic terms 
used by or implicit in the actions of the Doyhata accused, therefore 
have to be taken seriously. This is so particularly because these have 
deep roots and had considerable contemporary resonance in Bengal 
around the turn of the century. 

KM, p. 14. 

Evidence of Prasanna, at Snnagar and of Barada Devi at Dacca, ibid., pp. 8, 40. 
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The related themes of Koli-yuga and Kalki-avatar go back to the 
Mahabharata. In the third, Vana-Parva, volume of that epic (sec¬ 
tions 187—190 of the Ma7kandeya-Samasya)y the sage Markandeya 
tells Yudishthira that the Satya or Krita, Treta, and Dwapar yugas 
will be followed by a Koli-yuga of a thousand years, when ‘the low 
will become the high, and the course of things will look contrary.’ 
The order of the world of nature will be upset, kings—many of 
them mlecchas —will turn terrible oppressors, avarice and lust will 
reign supreme, and Brahmins will become corrupt and have ‘their 
understanding clouded by the science of disputation.’ The text re¬ 
peatedly associates Shudras with women a.s the two sources of dis¬ 
order. Shudras ‘will expound the scriptures’ and ‘cease to wail upon 
and serve the Brahmins’, and they will have Brahmins to serve them. 
Girls will choose their own partners, wives will disobey and deceive 
their husbands and have intercourse with menials, slaves, and even 
animals. Thus, ‘all men . . . will become members of one common 
order, without distinction of any kind.’ 

At the end of Koli-yuga, the world will be destroyed by a terrible 
fire coming from ‘seven blazing suns’, followed by a universal 
flood. Then, in a famous and eerie tale, Markandeya will meet a boy 
playing under a tree in the midst of the endless ocean. He will find 
the whole universe again inside the mouth of this boy, who is 
Narayana or Vishnu—and so, with the Satya-yuga restored, with 
the upper castes purified and back at the top, Shudras again ‘devoted 
to the service of the three [higher] orders’, another identical cosmic 
cycle will begin. 

In a brief coda, attached a bit loosely to this detailed account of 
Koli-yuga and world-destruction, Markandeya offers an alternative 
version. He refers to the birth in a Sambhalgram Brahmin family, 
of Kalki, who ‘will glorify Vishnu’, exterminate all mleccha rulers, 
become ‘the king of kings’, and, by giving the earth to the Brahmins 
at a great Aswamedha Yajna, properly inaugurate the new yuga.'” 

The account of Koli-yuga is elaborated in a number of later Sans- 

As I have no Sanskrit, I am using an English prose translation of the 
Mahabharata by Pratap Chandra Roy (Calcutta, n.d.), volume in, pp. 397-413. I 
have also consulted the most deuUed and authoritative nineteenth-century Bengali 
translation, that by Kaliprasanna Sinha, Gopal Haider, et al., ed., Mahabharata 
(Calcutta, 1974), volume ii, pp. 194-200. 
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krit texts, as for instance the Vishnudharma and Brhannaradiya 
Upapuranas, ascribed to the third and eighth centuries ad, respectively. 
The challenge from Shudras and women is often conflated now with 
Buddhist, Tantric and Lokayata tendencies.**^ The theme cropped 
up in vernacular literature too: Tulsidas, for instance, talks of Shjid- 
ras reading the Gita while pandits suffer, whores flourishing while 
the sati (chaste women) starve: ‘The tamasha of Koli-kal is wonder¬ 
ful, one has to weep and laugh at the same time.**’^ 

The Kalki’purana, a very late San.skrit text, composed perhaps as 
recently as in the eighteenth century and possibly originating in 
Bengal, renders the myth much more concrete by giving it local 
habitations and names."'’ Koli-yuga is embodied now in the rule of 
king Koli of ‘Bishasanpur’, whose lineage, personality and reign sig¬ 
nify a wide range of sexual transgressions, all bracketed together as 
more*^or-iess equally heinous: incest, masturbation, bestiality, cou¬ 
ples mating by free choice and disregarding caste rules, wives behav¬ 
ing like whores and dominating their menfolk.'*^ Kalki, the avatar 
of Vishnu, has his Sambhalgram setting carefully described now;*’^ 
he is trained in the Vedas and archery, receives a white horse and 
sword from Siva, marries Padma (the incarnation of Lakshmi), and 
defeats in battle the Buddhists of Kikatpur and then Koli, whose 

‘The heretics, decrying the system of the four stages of life, will create 
delusions ... by means of the power of argumentation . . {Vishnudharma, chapter 
105). ‘Shudras bearing the signs of mendicancy will instruct dharma to dwija' 
{Brhannaradiya, chapter 38). There are many references to ‘Pasandas’ worshipping 
the Unga. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Vpapuranas, Volume I (Calcutta, 1958), pp. 
140, 324-5, 332-5. Sec also R. S. Sharma, The Kali Age: A Period of Social Crists, in 
S. N. Mukherjee, ed., India: History and Thought—Essays in Honour of A. L. 
Basham (Calcutta, 1982). 

Quoted in Jayanta Goswami, Samajchitre Vnabtnghsha Satabdhtr Bangla 
Prahasan (Calcutta, 1974), pp. 194-5. 

'. .. almost all its manuscripts, hitherto discovered, are written in Bengali 
script.’ Hazra, p. 308. 

Thus Koli’s descent is traced through a succession of brother-sister unions, 
and he himself mates with his sister Durukti and sits holding his penis with his left 
hand. In Bishasanpur, ‘the mutual choice by man and women is sufficient for 
marriage . . . wives behave like whores .. . whoever lives there is under the command 
of women.’ The two interesting omissions seem to be homosexuality and lesbianism. 
Kalki-purana, translated into Bengali by Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna (Calcutta, 1899; 
10th ed., 1982), pp. 8, 10-11, 173. 

Kalki’s parents are Vishnuyasha and Sumati; he has three brothers—Kabi, 
Prajnya and Sumantu. The Brahmin family is befriended by a king named 
Bishakhayupa. 
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city is destroyed by fire. The views described as Buddhist often re¬ 
call those normally ascribed more to Carvaka: pratyaksha (sense- 
perceptions) as the sole source of valid knowledge, a consequent 
deha-vada (rejection of any atma or soul apart from the body), de¬ 
nial of caste, gods, and any life after death. Women soldiers are 
prominent in the Kikatpur army, and Koli is helped by mlecchas 
and ‘Chandals’—while in the Satya-yuga as restored b) Ralki Shud- 
ras will serve the dwtjas and recite Hari-nama, and women will be 
‘devoted to husbands and faithful to dharma.’"^ The text is 
obviously Vaishnava, but in a manner very different from bhaktt 
traditions, for it emphasizes both rigorous caste hierarchies and, 
quite explicitly, the need for Brahminical rituals, not bhakti or 
Hari-nama alone. 

For almost two thousand years, then, the myth of Koli-yug|i and 
Kalki-avatara has been a recurrent and powerful vision, reminiscent 
in some ways of its Christian counterparts, from the Book of Re¬ 
velation onwards, of the world turned upside down, and of a variety 
of millennarian dreams. There are, however, two cardinal differ¬ 
ences. Time here is predominantly cyclical, not linear;’”* at the most 
fundamental level there is no innovation, order is endlessly dis¬ 
rupted and then restored, epoch after epoch, and the return is not 
on any higher plane. The ideal is hierarchical order— emphatically 
not the lost equality and freedom which inspired so many plebeian 
heresies and rebellions in medieval and early modern Europe. But 
both visions have provided forms and legitimacy to a variety of so¬ 
cial anxieties and aspirations. What is relevant for us here is their 
specific forms in nineteenth-century Bengal. 

As in early modern Europe, the development of print-culture in 
colonial India broadened the potential audience and appeal of reli¬ 
gious literature of a predominantly ‘traditionalist’ type. ’ The pub- 

Kalkt-purana., pp. 113-17, 126, 173, 233 and passim. 

"* Cyclical conceptions of time do not, however, necessarily rule out lineanty; in 
this case, there is a linear progression from Satya through Treta and Dwapar to 
Koli-yuga. The two can co-exist within the same cognitive system, but generally not 
on an equal fooling. See L. Howe, ‘The Social Determination of Knowledge: 
Maurice Bloch and Balinese Time’, Man-, 16, n, 1981, and Nancy M. Farriss, 
‘Remembering the Future, Anticipating the Past: History, Time and Cosmology 
Among the Maya of Yucutan', Comparative Studies in Soaety and History, 29, in; 
July 1987. 

Forty-five per cent of the books printed in Europe before 1500 were religious 
works, and the Utter comprised 105 out of 198 titles printed in Paris in 1515. 
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licacion of classical Sanskrit texts and their translations, started by 
Western Orientalists and indigeneous reformers like Rammohun, 
was quickly taken up also by ‘orthodox’ groups like the Bharatvar- 
shiya Sanatan Dharmarakshini Sabha or the newspaper 
Bangabasi}^° Editions of the Sanskrit text of the Kalki-purana came 
out in 1873 and 1890. Bengali translations included those by Suresh- 
chandra Samajpati in 1886, Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna in 1899 (which 
I am using), and Panchanan Tarkaratna in 1908.’^* Its continued 
popularity is indicated by the publication in 1%2 of the tenth edition 
of Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna’s version. Meanwhile the traditional 
oral media for propagation of religious and moral values like jatras, 
panchalis and kathakatas remained as important as ever.’^^ 

The recurrent motifs of the Koli-yuga myth—mleccha rulers, cor- 
rupt|pn among the twice-bom, insubordinate Shudra.s, disorderly 
‘women on top’, corrosion of faith by rationalistic critiques—could 
obviously provide a convenient format for certain types of re¬ 
sponses to developments in nineteenth-century Bengal. It is equally 
evident that the myth would attract some social groups more than 
others. The world of bhadralok high culture— the so-called Bengal 
Renaissance—on the whole concerned itself little with Koli-yuga, 
except as an occasional catch-phrase with little deep meaning, or as a 
peg for some fairly mild, not-too-serious satire.^^^ Social reformers 
were unlikely to be attracted by a myth which flayed dwija corrup¬ 
tion only to exalt caste hierarchy and strict subordination of 


Printing, it has been argued, 'could not be said to have hastened the acceptance of 
new ideas and knowledge in any unqualified sense.’ Lucian Febvre and Henri-Jean 
Martin, The Coming of the Book: The Impact of Prmtmg, 1450-1800 (London, 
1976), pp. 249, 264, 278. 

Thus the inaugural meeting of the Bharatvarshiya Sanatan Dharmarakshini 
Sabha in Calcutta in 1868, patroni 2 ed by big zamindars like Maharaja Sir Digvijay 
Singh and Digambar Mitra, announced as one of its main objectives the translation of 
religious texts into Gaunya sadhnhhasha (chaste Bengali). Report of Inaugural 
Meeting (Calcutta, 1868), p. 2. The ‘orthodox’ Bangahasi set up a separate translation 
department for this purpose in 1886, under Panchanan Tarkaratna. Chintaharan 
Chakrabarti, Bangla Sahitya Sabhay Sansknta Pandit-samaj, in Sahitya-Sadhak- 
Charitmala, vol. xi, no. 107 (Calcutta, 1971). 

Catalogue of Bengali Publications, National Library of India (no place, no 
date); R. C. Hazra, p. 303. 

See Haripada Chakrabarti, Dasarathi o Tnahar PanchaU (Calcutta, 1960). 
chapter i, for an useful account of such forms. 

Dwijendralal Roy, Samaj-bibhrata o Kalki-avatar (Calcutta, 1895), typifies 
this kind of non-serious handling of the myth. 
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women. Nor were groups conventionally labelled ‘conservative* or 
‘orthodox’ necessarily attached to it. The lurid, black-and-white 
contrasts of the Kalki-purana^ with its vision of an abrupt and total 
change, did not fit in too well with the ameliorative and gradualist 
penspectives common on the whole to ‘reformers’ or ‘conservatives’ 
coming from established gentry or successful professional 
groups. 

The Koli-yuga theme leaps into prominence as soon as we try to 
explore the products of what is often genetically described as ‘Bat- 
tola’, the Calcutta equivalent of Grub Street.Jayanta Goswami’s 
voluminous study of plays and farces lists 505 of them between 1858 
and 1899. Among these no less than 31 have Koli in their titles, 
while the texts summarized by him contain many more 
references.The authors, most of them forgotten today, are gener¬ 
ally upper-caste, and quite often Brahmin. But clearly theirs is the 
world of the unsuccessful bhadralok—obscure hack-writers, clerks, 
humble schoolteachers, pandits losing patronage in the new era, 
very different from the elite families or upwardly-mobile, highly- 
educated ‘middle-class’ gentlemen of the Brahmo Samaj, Indian 
Association, or Sanatan Dharmarakshini Sabha. Meanwhile similar 
themes were finding expression in the bazaar paintings of Kalighat: 
‘sold by thousands in stalls near the shrine of Kalighat in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta as also in other places of pilgrimage and pub¬ 
lic fairs ... at a price ranging from a pice to an anna.’‘^^ From about 
the 1870s onwards, a strongly satirical note becomes evident in the 
Kalighat paintings—‘the world’, the patuas seem to have felt, ‘was 
passing through a dark age, a Koli yug.’ Mildred Archer has de¬ 
scribed this as a mood of ‘popular disgust with modern life.’’^** 

The term ‘popular’ here probably requires some qualification. 

Thus the inaugural address of Chandrasekhar Mukhopadhyay to the Sanatan 
Dharmarakshini Sabha briefly referred to Koli-yuga to make the point that The 
sages in any case have prescribed rules appropriate for Koii-yuga, which should be 
obeyed.’ The apocalyptic note embodied in the Kalki myth is conspicuously absent 
here. 

For a brief description of Bat-tola literature, see Sukumar Sen, Banglar 
Chhapa o Boi (Calcutta, 1984). 

Jayanta Goswami, pp. 1233 -55. 

T. N. Mukherji, Art Manufacturei of Indta (Calcutta, 1888), quoted in W. G. 
Archer, Bazaar Paintings of Calcutta (London, 1953), pp. 12-13. 

Mildred Archer, Indian Popular Paintings in the India Office Library 
(London, 1977), p. 143. 
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Bat-tola farces and Kalighat paintings no doubt satirized babu cul¬ 
ture, but they do not offer any unmediated access to a distinct level 
of popular culture any more than, say, the Bibliotheque bleu or the 
chapbooks of seventeenth-eighteenth century France or England. 
Their patrons and consumers could include many of the bhadralok, 
while the strongly hierarchical values they embody would seem to 
suggest a culture imposed on rather than coming from the popular 
classes.In so far as a specific strata can be distinguished at all— 
always a problematical venture in matters of culture—it would be 
rather the world of genteel poverty, depressed upper-caste literati 
within a kind of pre-industrial lower middle class.Precisely, in 
fact, the kind of milieu from which our Bikrampur Kalki-avatar 
came; and it is surely not stretching historical imagination too far to 
think of jatras embodying Koli-yuga themes and Kalighat paintings 
reaching a religious fair like that of Nangalbandh, where Kalachand 
met Prasanna. 

The bulk of the farces surveyed by Jayanta Goswami are set firm¬ 
ly in the present, earthly—as distinct from pauranic or cosmic— 
time. The evils of Koli-yuga, consequently, are far more prominent 
than the Kalki-avatar counterpoint, references to which are in fact 
rather rare. A principal target, as one would expect, was the Angli¬ 
cized, often Brahmo, young man.'^* The vices of corrupt purohits 
and Vaishnava goswamis are attacked with equal vehemence, at 
times in the same play, a reminder that sharp ‘reformist’/ ‘orthodox’ 
disjunctions are often irrelevant.”^ But the central figure, at least 

For important discussions concerning problems with the concept of 'popular 
culture’, see Carlo Ginzburg, The Cheese and the Worms (Penguin, 1982), 
pp. xix-xx, and Roger Charticr, 'Culture as Appropriation: Popular Cultural Uses 
in Early Modern France’, in Steven Kaplan, ed., Understanding Popular Culture 
(Mouton, 1984). 

A Czech historian has warned against the imputation of an unqualified 
‘popular’ character to medieval European utopian or millenarian thinking. The 'Land 
of Cockayne’, he argues, is ‘most likely to be found among the wandering scholars 
and students who were familiar with village life but also had a certain literary 
education’. F. F. Graus, ‘Social Utopias in the Middle Ages’, Past and Present, 38, 
December 1967. 

’’’ See, for example, Kanailal Sen, Kohr Dashdasha (Calcutta, 187S); Surendra- 
natk Haidar, Kolir Sang (Calcutta, 1880); and Mahendra Nath’s Kolir Avatar. 
Jayanta Goswami, pp. 404-8, 193-8, 893. 

Thus Kalikumar Mukhopadhyay’s Bapre Koli (Calcutta, 1886) has as its twin 
targets the Anglicized youth Ambicacharan, who tries to steal his elder brother’s 
wife, and the guru Mahesh Vidyachandchu, who plans to seduce a servant girl. Most 
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from the mid 1860s onwards, is undoubtedly the disorderly woman: 
the prostitute who gets priority over the wife, or, more often, the 
'modem* wife herself, who ill'treats the mother-in-law, enslaves the 
husband, wastes money on luxuries for herself, and prefers reading 
notvels to household duties.The fears expressed through this re¬ 
current figure seem too deep to be explained merely by the stree- 
swadhinata (women’s emancipation) efforts—at their height in the 
1860s and 1870s—of Vidyasagar, Keshav Sen or the Young 
Brahmos. Reformist discourse in (act always combined emancipation 
with insistence upon puritanical restraint, freedom with discipline, 
and in any case the impact of reform efforts on everyday gender re¬ 
lations was extremely limited.’^* Perhaps we have here, as in Eli¬ 
zabethan and Jacobean England, ‘a displacing of change in general 
on to women in particular’, with women bearing ‘the brur^ of a 
general social uneasiness’. 

The great unsaid of much of this literature, namely colonial sub¬ 
jection (it is signiHcant that mleccha rule and oppression, very much 
part of the Koli-yuga myth, is hardly ever directly mentioned in 
these farces), in fact makes an unexpected and indirect entry precise¬ 
ly through the woman-on-top. In Harishchandra Bandopadhyay’s 
KaUr Ban ((1880), for instance, the husband complains: 'We have 
no happiness, whether at home or outside. Slaves to government 
officials, we have to spend our time in home as slaves to the wives 
(streer das).* Subordination to wives gets conflated in an extremely 
interesting manner with political subjection to ‘the sons of the 
English queen’: ‘Bangamata’ has become the ‘slave [dasi] of the 


of the twenty-two farces on the Tarakeswar scandal of 1873 summarized in 
Goswami are bitterly criucal of the mohunt Madhavgiri, ibid., pp. 1134-7, 254-3CX}. 

In Bholanath Mukhopadhyay’s Bhyalare mor bap, arthat streebadhya 
prahatan (Calcutta, 1876), to take only one example, the mother-in-law has to go 
around in tatters and is eventually thrown out, the wife (Bijoykali) spends all her 
husband’s money on clothes for herself, the husband (Kaliikap) describes his wife as 
*my master, my guru, my object of worship and devotion’ and even diinks her 
caranamrita. ’The farce ends with Bijoykali dressing up Kalirkap in sheep’s clothes. 
Exact iconographic equivalents exist in Kalighat paintings—a woman leads a sheep 
with a human head in a pat dated around 1865, and a woman boldly strides on top of 
a prostrate mui. Mildred Archer, p. 147; 'W. Archer, plate 42, p. 70. 

For a brief discussion, see my ‘Women’s Question in Nineteenth Century 
Bengal’, in A Critique of Colonial India (Cakucta, 1985). 

Lisa Jardine, StUl Harping on Daughters; Women and Drama in the Age of 
Shakespeare (Sussex, 1983), pp. 49, 182. 
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London queen’. Thus the figure of the suffering modier neglected by 
sons who have been entrapped by the wiles of the modem wife be¬ 
comes a metaphor for the enslaved ‘mother’-land.^^^ Political 
themes quickly overshadow misogynist satire in Meye Parliament 
ha Bhagnitantraraj (1886, 1893), a farcical counter-utopia wh^re 
women rule and men sit behind the parda^ deprived of equal rights 
since they are not yet fit for them: ‘Licking the feet of their super¬ 
iors has become [their] only occupation ... slavery is their only 
source of livelihood ... the entire nation [jati] has become a nation 
of supplicants [umedary'^^ 

The disorderly wife promotes the neglect of kinship obligations, 
and thus enhances the corrosive impact of the ‘modern* craze for 
money. The theme of worship of money disrupting family ties is a 
recurrent one in the theatre of Girishchandra Ghosh, the one major 
literary figure of the nineteenth century who had roots in lower- 
middle-class urban life.*^® A related motif is the time-bound, and 
therefore unbearably rigorous, work characteristic of Koli-yuga— 
from which solace is sought in drink—as by the ruined old- 
fashioned businessman Jogesh in PrafuUa—^T in a religion of simple 
bhakti through the recitation of Hari-nama alone, the only kind 
appropriate for busy times. The discourse of Ramakrishna, 
Girishchandra’s guru—a poor rustic Brahmin who captivated a 
largely clerical bhadralok audience— becomes redolent of deeper 
layers of meaning in this context: for Ramaknshna, as is well 
known, repeatedly brought together the evils of kamini, kanchan, 
and the dasatya of chakri in offices. Natun Bahu ha Kolir Ahatar 

Jayanu Goswami, p. 1036. 

Sri Kono Ek Aitihasik. Meye Parliament ba Bhagnitantraraj (Calcutta, 1886, 
1893), pp. 180-2. 

Sec, for example, his Snvatsa-ChinU (1884) and PrafuUa (1889) in Rathmdra- 
nath Roy and Debipada Bhattacharji, ed., GiVisA Rachanahali (Calcutta, 1969), 
volumes rv, in. Girish failed in his school-leaving examination, and worked as a clerk 
till die 1880s. He wrote for a public suge, and his theatre took over many elemrots of 
the popular jatra form. Utpal Dutt’s Girish-manas (Calcutta, 1983) contains an 
interesting discussion of such themes, but greatly exaggerates the ‘popular’ and 
‘progressive’ aspects of Girishchandra. 

Srivatta-Chmu, i.ii; Prafnlla, u.Nasiram (1888), i.iu, n.iii; KaUpahar(\m), 
ii.i, III.;. Girish Rachanahali, volumes in, iv. 

For a preliminary discussion of these themes, which I no longer find entirely 
satisfactory, see Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Kathamnta as Text: Towards an Understanding 
of Ramakrishna Paramhansa’, Occasional Paper xxii, New Delhi, Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, 1985. 
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(1904), written by a minor playwright obviously influenced by 
Girishchandra, identified 'Kolir karkhana '—the factory of Kali— 
with craze for money, selfish sundering of kinship ties, and con¬ 
tempt of the nouveau riche babu for relatives who have remained 
clerks. 

From around the 1880s onwards, counterpoints start developing 
to the evils of Koli-yuga, and once again the woman provides the 
central metaphor. The disorderly woman is partially displaced by 
the pure, suffering mother, wife, or even at times prostitute with 
heart of gold, ennobled by suffering and reasserting the moral order 
in ways that somehow combine boldness with deference. Prafulla, 
in Girish’s play named after her, pious wife of the villainous 
Ramesh who has ruined his older brother Jogesh, provides a not¬ 
able example of this genre. It is she who resists her husband, not 
Jogesh—who remains sunk in total passivity and drink—and ^et she 
combines deference with resistance.In Satischandra Chatto- 
padhyay's Annapurna (1904), the wife insists on helping her ailing 
brother-in-law against the wishes of her husband Bhupen. A drunk 
Bhupen beats his wife, who responds characteristically: 'You have 
every right to beat me. But I am pleading at your feet... Do not get 
so excited ... let me fan you a little.The nature and limits of this 
kind of deferential assertion are clearly spelt out in a slightly earlier 
play by the same author: ‘We are women, our only intelligence is 
our husband’s . . . but if at times the husband’s thinking has gone 
astray [vipareet buddhi], the duty of the intelligent wife is to correct 
that, otherwise we disgrace our name as partners in dharma 
[sahadharminiY^^^ In both plays women relatives and neighbours 

Bilas, the 'natun babu’, neglects his mother, refuses to help his brother, and is 
full of contempt for his old-fashioned father who had kept open house for poor 
relatives: 'They are worthless clerks! Poor! And I am now a well-known baralok ... 
The baraiok of today doesn’t care for brothers and such-likel’ Satischandra 
Chattopadhyay, Natnn Babu ha Kolir Abatar (Calcutta, 1904), scenes xii and xtii. 

'Do you think I care for my own life so much that I'll let my husband do such 
a devilish thing ...? Dharma has tolerated a lot, take care, it will not permit this: 
... 1 will not criticize you—1 pray that God will accept my death as atonement 
(prayashchitta) for your sins... my dying prayer is—God forgive you.’ PrafmlU, 
v.iv. 

Annapurna, Ill.vi. 

Satischandra Chattopadhyay, Chandiram (Calcutu, 1901), ll.iv. The wife was 
protesting against her husband’s plans to force their dau^ter Madhavi to many the 
old king. In a k^py ending, with changes of heart all around, Madhavi marries the 
young nun of her choice, a^ then promptly falls at this feet: ‘I am the servant (dku) 
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are shocked by the boldness of the wives. What we have here is not 
a sioiple revival of the tradition of Sati-Savitri-Sita, but a new con¬ 
struction, different from yet related to the old. 

The Koli-yuga literature we have been surveying is virtually silent 
about that other obsession of the earlier texts, the insubordinate 
Shudra. This is perhaps because there were few self-consciously 
anti-caste movements among plebeian groups in nineteenth-century 
Bengal.’^® There are, instead, occasional plebeian trickster-figures 
helping wronged wives to take revenge upon dissolute husbands,'^* 
as well as old-world servants in choric roles ridiculing their Angli¬ 
cized masters and assisting, in properly subordinate ways, the res¬ 
toration of the moral order.'^^ Figures like Batul or Bhajahari in 
Girishchandra’s Srivatsa-Chinta and Prafulla add an interesting 
dimension of plebeian comment. Peasants evicted and ruined by 
tax-cdilectors and zamindars, they put in perspective the less acute 
misery of their masters. But concern for plebeian misery is never 
allowed to overstep its limits to become sympathy for rebellion. 
Batul in fact actively helps in the restoration of king Srivatsa after he 
has been overthrown by a popular uprising. Poverty ceases to re¬ 
main abstract or marginal only when it becomes a matter of clerks, 
or—as in many early-twentieth century Bengali novels about rural 
life—of the life of poor Brahmin families in villages.’^® For the rest, 
we have once again the figure of deferential assertion, for plebeians 


protected by you.’ The son also protests against his father, but within the same 
deferential mode. Ibid., VI. 

Brahmo criticism of caste spent itself in surrogate actions like removing the 
sacred thread from acharyas presiding over Brahmo prayer meetings, and in any case 
remained a strictly bhadralok affair; inter-caste marriages seldom went beyond 
Brahmin-Vaidya-Kayastha. Nineteenth-century Bengal never produced a Jyotiba 
Phule. 

Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Chakshudan (Calcutta, 1869); Jogendranath Bando- 
padhyay, Ami Tomari (Calcutu, 1979); Mir Musaraff Husain, £r Upay Ki} 
(Calcutta, 1892). In Ramakrishna Chattopadhyay’s Chhere de Ma Knede Bnacchi 
(Calcutu, 1881), two prostitutes sincerely devoted to their poor lovers turn the ubles 
on a rich client: one rides on his back, the other spanks his behind. Jayanu Goswami, 
pp. 201-4,208-11, 216-19. Girishchandra’s plays sometimes have plebeian women 
trickster-figures who energetically carry forward the action—the reformed prostitute 
Sona in Nasiram, the Shudra Chanchala in KaUpahar. 

Sailendranath Haidar, KoUr Sang (Calcutu, 1880); Jasadanandan Chatto- 
padhyay, KoUr Kap (Calcutu, 1895). Jayanu Goswami, pp. 195, 233-9. 

*** A good ecample of this genre would be the sufferings of Harihar and Sarbajaya 
in Bibhudbhushan Bandopadhyay’s Pother Panchaii. 
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as for women. Deference is pushed to its limits, all but transgressed, 
almost turned into its opposite, but eventually restored in a purified 
form. 

In several of Girishchandra’s plays the restoration of the moral 
or^er takes place under the aegis of wanderijig Brahmins who 
appear mad (pagal) to the conventional world but convey profound 
truths in an earthy language. Nasiram in the play named after him 
(1889), or Chintamani in KaUpahar (1896), are clearly modelled on 
one kind of representation of Ramakrishna: they preach the com¬ 
plete surrender of rationalistic calculation, the rejection of any so¬ 
cial activism, and repeatedly condemn kamini, kanchan, and, the 
dasatya of chakri.’^’ The pagal of Girishchandra brings together ele¬ 
ments in Indian religious traditions (the haul, as well as bhajans 
where love for the divine becomes indistinguishable from ‘mad¬ 
ness’) with the Shakespearian fooI.*^° Satischandra Chatcopadhyay, 
too, has his ‘mad’ religious wanderers—Chandiram, and, in Anna- 
purna^ Ramakrishna himself as Gadadhar, pujari in a rich man’s 
temple, along with a thakurda (grandfather) who roams the streets 
happily singing devotional songs. The importance of this theme in 
contemporary culture might help to explain the ease with which 
Kalachand gained entry into the Majumdar household. 

So far we have not encountered the Kalki myth at all. Its apoca¬ 
lyptic and martial mood did not fit in too well with the dominant 
motif of a restoration of moral order through a kind of passive re¬ 
sistance, and the plays we have surveyed are firmly set in earthly 
time. In 1888, however, a play was written about a rumour in Ben¬ 
gal chat a golden tile had fallen from heaven on the Kasi Viswanath 
temple of Banaras, predicting that ‘soon Vishnu will be born as ava¬ 
tar to punish the atheists Ramakrishna was far from 

being a millenarian figure, yet the Kathamnta does contain one 
startling aside. Recalling insults suffered at the hands of a Dak- 
shineswar temple official, he once remarked: ‘The Kalki-avatar will 

Nauram, II. iii; KaUpahar, I.v. 

In Nasiram, II. iii, the Kapalik explains to Sona why the king likes Nasiram: 
‘Kings like to keep such a pagal with them, to see what madness is’. He adds, 
however, ‘Oh, that madman, don’t you know how he cured the king of his illness 
once?* Elizabethan fools, in contrast, provide a commentary on the ways of the 
world—they seldom affect the coune of the action in any fundamental way. 

R.N. Sarkar, Kasidhame Visweswarer Mandire Swarga HoUe Sonar Tali 
Patane Kalki Avatar (Calcutta, 1888), Jayanta Goswami, p. 1218 (Unfortunately no 
further details are given). 
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come at the end of Koli<yuga. A poor Brahmin’s son, he will know 
nothing—suddenly a horse and sword will come ... The strik¬ 
ing thing here is the identification of Kalki with a poor Brahmin— 
totally absent in the Mahabharata or the Kalki-purana —^which surely 
tells us something about the social location of the myth in Is^e- 
nineteenth-century Bengal. 

There arc, however, a few plays which unlike the rest try to com¬ 
bine mythical with historical time. Two of these, dated 1S59 and 
1902, explicitly base themselves on the Kalki-puranuy and the gap in 
time between them affords some insights into the way the theme 
was being modified in late-nineteenth-century Bengal. Narayan 
Chattoraj’s Koli kautuk Natak (Serampur, 1859) describes the va¬ 
rious evils of Koli-yuga, but does not mention Kalki or any pagal 
saviour at all; nor are women—whether disorderly or deferentially 
assertive—particularly prominent. The play ranges in time from the 
reign of Parikshit down to ‘Koli coming to Bengal, and setting up, 
through Clive sahib, the city of Koli-karta [where Koli is master] or 
Calcutta.’ The agents of Koli are many: Buddhists, Muslims des¬ 
troying temples (only a passing reference, however), Tantriks, ple¬ 
beian groups like the Bauls and the Kartabhaja, lecherous orthodox 
pandits, Kulin polygamists, Anglicized young men, Rammohun, 
Vidyasagar. Special attention is gjven to materialist and hedonist 
arguments, which are expounded with such care that one is almost 
tempted to suspect some ambiguity in the author’s own beliefs.*” 

An interesting study in contrast is offered by Kolir Abashan, ba 
Kalki—abatarer Geetabhinoy (Calcutta, 1902), written by a ‘poor 
Brahman’ from Jessore working as head pandit in a Calcutu school 
(Mitra Institution), and particularly important for us because it was 
made into a jatra and performed often in the mufassil.*” ‘Nastik’ 

‘M’, Sri Sn Ramakrishna Kathamrita, volume tv (Calcutta, 1919,1980), p. 101 
(20 June 1889). 

Narayan Chattoraj, KoUkautuk Natak Arthat nattyachhale Kolir arambha- 
ahadhi hartaman kalparjyanta ghatanar sangkhipta biharan (Serampur, 1859), 
pp. 37-42. The arguments are put in the mouth of Buddha, but many of them are 
taken straight from descriptions of Carvaka's teachings in the Vishnnpurana and 
Madhava’s Sarva-Darshan-Sangraha (see Debiprasad Cbattopadhyay, Lokayata! A 
Study in Anwnt Indian Materialism, New Delhi, 1978, pp. 22, 41, 45). The ironic 
style is reminiscent also of Caryapada verses, and at times of Kabir, while the more 
immediate context might well be the rationalistic iconoclasm of ‘Young Bengal’. 

Aghorchandra Kabyatirtha, Kolir Abashan, ba Kalki-Abatar-GeeuUrbinoy 
(Calcutta, 1902), Preface. 
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arguments remain important,^^^ but an equally prominent feature of 
the reign of the incestuous Koli-Durukti couple is now the 
emancipated and therefore disorderly women.The really striking 
innovation^ however, is that Kalki is born in an abjectly poor village 
Brahmin household. His elder brother, Sumantu, almost dies of 
hunger, but is miraculously saved by *Gobin<pagla*, a typical figure 
of holy madness preaching the power of Hari-nama.^^^ And the 
deferentially-assertive pure woman turns up again and again. Kal- 
ki’s father Vishnuyasha, on the point of killing himself due to pover¬ 
ty, is given sustenance and faith by his wife Sumati, who asserts in 
the same breath that ‘the chief dharma of women is to serve their 
husbands'.In heaven, Saraswati quarrels with Lakshmi, for in 
Koli-yuga virtuous learning (embodied no doubt in the poor 
Brahmin) has been overcome by the fickle power of money.A 
Brahmin widow, dragged by soldiers into the court of the justful 
K.oli, heroically defends her chastity by killing herself. Though the 
play discreetly avoids any direct reference to mleccha rule as a fea¬ 
ture of Koli-yuga, we are here trembling on the verge of a clear-cut 
patriotic statement.’^® 

Biharilal Chattopadhyay’s Naba Raha ba Yuga-Mahatmya (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1897) begins with the reign of Koli-raj and disorder in Siva’s 
family, but quickly passes on to scenes of peasant poverty and 
plague. Significantly, a male young hero now appears to defend 
the honour of a village girl being pawed by an English doctor 
on the pretext of medical examination: ‘I will knock down your 
head’, he thunders in English, ‘and examine your deranged brain 
wherein germinates the mania of Bubonic fever.’'^' We are entering 
the era of Vivekananda, Swadeshi young men, and revolutionary 
terrorism. 

*** lbi4., pp. II, 111-20, 205-7. They include the well-known saying attributed 
to Carvaka: 'As long as you live, live happily; borrow, if necessary, to have ghi.' 

At the beginning of his reign. Kali assures Durukti that women will be 
completely free {swadhin}'. 'In learning and wisdom/men will be defeated by 
women/men will remain in fear/at the feet of women, day and night/ ... the mother 
will be servant (dasi) to the daughter-in-law..Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

Ibid., pp. 27-45. 

'** Ibid., p. 36. 

Ibid., pp. 12-19. 

Ibid., pp. 55-6. 

Jayanta Goswami, pp. 1140-2. 
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By the turn of the century Koli-yuga and Kalki>avatar had thus 
come to signify a set of images, emotions and beliefs, an entire 
'structure of feeling’.'*^ Its apparently traditionalist idiom was open 
to, and able to incorporate, moments of self-assertion by women 
and a concern for poverty: more specifically, the anguish of pre¬ 
industrial ‘lower middle class’ groups—poor Brahmin literati in vil¬ 
lages and small towns, schoolteachers, clerks. More detailed analysis 
of the implications of this pattern of assertion-within-deference lies 
beyond the scope of the present essay. But the figure we have been 
tracing does seem to offer a striking preview of many dimensions of 
Gandhian satyagraha, and the low-life of literature of Bengal in the 
1920s would repeatedly return to it; merely spelling out explicitly 
its nationalist implications.'^^ In its praxis, too, middle-class male 
natioilalism would relate to subaltern groups in ways strikingly 
similar: peasants and women would be simultaneously mobilized 
and controlled through a strategy and language which modified, ad¬ 
justed, but never fundamentally overturned the hierarchies and 
norms of deference of caste, class and gender. We encounter here, 
perhaps, a crucial affective component of a pattern of ‘passive 
revolution’.Analysis of this structure of feeling might help the 
critique of nationalism to get beyond the crudities of conspiracy or 
betrayal models. Deferential assertion could be internalized, to a 
considerable extent, among subordinate groups. It had its linkages, 
after all, with pre-existing patterns of bhakti. Meera’s revolt against 
the norms of court life and patriarchy had found expression, it may 

Raymond Williams defines ‘structure of feeling’ as ‘characteristic elements of 
impulse, restraint and tone; specifically affective elements of consciousness and 
relationships.’ He distinguishes this term from concepts like ‘world-view’ or 
‘ideology’ because of the need to ‘go beyond formally held and systematic beliefs’, 
and out of a concern for ‘meanings and values as they are actively lived and felt’. 
Marxism and Literature (Oxford, 1977), p. 132. 

See in particular the analysis of the novel Charka-Ram in Tanika Sarkar, 
'Nationalist Iconography .. Economic and Political Weekly, xxii, 47, 21 Novem¬ 
ber 1987. 

Antonio Gramsci, Selections from Prison Notebooks (New York-London, 
1971), pp. 106-14. For attempts to apply the ‘passive revolution’ concept to Indian 
nationalism, see Sumit Sarkar, Popular Movements and Middle Class Leadership in 
Late Colonial India (Calcutta, 1983), pp. 71-3, and Partha Chatterji, Nation^m 
and Colonialism: A Derivative Discourse (Delhi, 1987). 
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be recalled, in a passionate willed submission: 'Mein chakor rakho, 
chakorrakho, chakor rakho 

How, if at all, does Doyhata relate to all this? The linkages remain 
inevitably obscure. We know nothing about the reading abilities 
and habits of the Majumdar household or of Kalachand, about the 
plays they or the illiterate Prasanna may have seen, the cheap pic¬ 
tures they might have brought back from temples or fairs. More 
specifically, we do not know whether Kalachand saw the jatra about 
the Kalki-avatar, then touring the mufassil, which had been written 
by another poor Brahmin schoolteacher. All that the case-record 
tells us is that bits and pieces, not only of the Kalki-avatar myth but 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, coloured and structured the 
happenings at Doyhata. Yuga-pralay, Yama, Dronacharya, Hanu- 
man, Lanka, all somehow entered the story. They entered it in different 
ways, in and through a conflict over meanings—that i? the 
important point— and the sum total, after Prasanna’s take-over, 
became something which middle-class discourse could not absorb. 

A curious mismatch is apparent in the evidence about the four 
central figures of 23 Agrahayan: Lalmohan, Kalachand, Prasanna 
and Ananda. We know, or can guess, a reasonable amount about the 
background of people like Lalmohan, or even Kalachand, but next 
to nothing about the everyday cultural life of Prasanna or Ananda. 
Yet Lalmohan and Kalachand remain more mysterious as indi¬ 
viduals, for both in different ways tried to evade responsibility in 
court through reticence. Prasanna, in contrast, was evidently proud 
of most of the things he had done that night, and talked with appa¬ 
rent frankness. It is somewhat easier to tease possible meanings out 
of his actions, but very difficult to place them in a broader context. 

Were the actions of the trio planned beforehand, as Prasanna 
claimed in court? The events stretched out over a fair length of time, 
from late afternoon or early evening to well past midnight. Lalmo¬ 
han and Tona helped to throw away the corpse, no one seems to 
have objected seriously to the fires, no family member or neighbour 
tried to get help from the police-station a mere quarter-mile away. 
Absent from the bulk of the evidence, also, is any marked tone of 
surprise or dismay. It was only around and after midnight, with the 
enforced stripping of the womenfolk and Prasanna's orders to Lal- 


I owe this point to Tanika Sarkar. 
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mohan to kill his son, that tensions apparently reached breaking- 
point. Compliance till then out of cowardice alone is not entirely 
satisfactory as an explanation. Prasanna’s amazing power that night 
could not have been purely innate: presumably it had some roots in 
the already established interrelations between Kalachand, Lalmo- 
han, Prasanna himself, and the other members of the Majunidar 
household. We do at times get the impression, almost, of a kind of 
sacred theatre, with some sort of ‘script*—a script, however, into 
which Prasanna inserted improvisations, which shattered in the end 
the earlier unity of the protagonists. 

What that script could have meant to its authors remains more 
than a little obscure, for we know nothing about the details of 
Kalachand’s teachings. All that appears reasonably certain is that the 
cult initially involved a devotion to Hari explicitly placed above 
Shakd-worship, and was expressed through a lot of ganja and song; 
that the sadhu’s caranamrita and ashes from his kalki were supposed 
to cure miraculously; and that, shortly before 23 Agrahayan, 
Kalachand started claiming to be Kalki-avatar and predicting some 
kind of yuga-pralay. Beyond that, the differences in readings begin, 
and these require some exploration, however tentative. 

Prasanna on the night of 23 Agrahayan at hrst sight appears to sig¬ 
nify a moment of uninhibited plebeian fury; smashing and burning 
houses; insulting, beating up and stripping his social betters; burn¬ 
ing a Brahmin’s sacred thread and urinating on a hhadramahila; de¬ 
fying the police and army of British India. But we must not forget 
that Prasanna got the chance of entering the Majumdar house only 
because he had become the disciple of a Brahmin sadhu, and so was 
in a sense no longer quite the usual Chandal. He was rather what the 
KM pamphlet called a ‘Chandal sadhu*.His fury expressed itself 
through picking up and rearranging, &Wco/e«r-fashion,‘*^ frag¬ 
ments of dominant culture. It signifies, therefore, not a totally inde¬ 
pendent level or set of texts and beliefs, but autonomous ways of 
appropriation.’*® 

'** During their first stay at the Majumdars, Rajani recalled Prasanna performing 
the appropriate subordinate function of preparing ganja for the sadhu and Lahnohan. 
KM, pp. 1, 55. 

The analogy of the bricoleur is developed in Claude Levi-Scrauss, The Sav»ge 
Mind (London, 1981), pp. 16-36. For an application to the history of popular 
culture, see David W. Sabean, Power m the Blood: Popular Culture and Village 
Discourse in Early Modem Germany (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 90-1. 

‘The search for a specific and exclusively popular culture, often a disappointing 
quest, must be replaced by the search for the differentiated ways in which common 
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Lalmohan, the best educated in the circle around Kalachand> was 
called *Dronacharya’ by Prasanna—someone from whom sacred 
knowledge had to be acquired. The Chandal made a special point of 
asking ‘Dronacharya’ to recite a mantra before starting the fire— 
whjch to him was an 'yajna'?*'^ Prasanna had been seen brandishing 
a bow two days before the murder—he was Ekalavya, perhaps^ 
but unlike the deferential adivasi of the Mahabharata he did not 
hesitate to bully» insult, or even beat ‘Dronacharya’.'^® He was 
simultaneously Hanuman, burning Doyhata as Lanka had been 
burnt or possibly also the capital of Koli, which too had been 
destroyed by fire. Once again, what was conspicuously absent was 
the note of deferential bhakti so characteristic of Hanuman in the 
Ramayana. 

The events of 23 Agrahayan turned around the three nodal points 
of the killing of Ananda, fire and nudity. Death rituals in Hindliism 
have a strong sacrificial element, through which the quotidian is ele¬ 
vated to the sacred and liminality is reintegrated. Tlie murder of 
Ananda, too, was possibly a kind of sacrifice, though a very differ¬ 
ent one from the conventional ‘offering of the dead person ... to 
the gods and ancestors’ at the purified cremation-ground, governed 
by caste rules and mantras.'^' The high-castes Lalmohan and Tona 
displayed no qualms in helping the Chandal carry the body of the 
murdered Bhuinmali. Kalachand, however, seems to have ordered 
some kind of cleansing of the site of the murder immediately after¬ 
wards, which may or may not have had a ritual significance. No 
proper death ritual is permitted anyway in cases of unnatural death, 
and one might also speculate that the association of untouchables 
(Dorns in particular, who are sometimes loosely called Chandals) 
with funerals and executions might have somewhat reduced the 
transgressive elements here for the upper-caste protagonists.'^^ 

The killing of Ananda provided a kind of meeting-place for sever- 

material was used.’ Roger Chartier, 'Culture as Appropriation: Popular Cultural 
Uses in Early Modem France’, in Steven Kaplan, ed.. Understanding Popular 
Culture (Mouton, 1984), p. 235. 

Barada and Sashimukhi recalled Prasaima’s request to LalmoVian, and Mahim 
Sarkar quoted Prasanna as saying 'Today ! will perform yajna with fire’. KM, pp. 42, 
52, 63. 

Evidence of Jogmaya at Dacca, ibid., p. 33. 

Veena Das, ‘The Uses-of Liminality: Society and Cosmos in Hinduism’, 
Contributions to Indian Sociology, NS, 10, ii, july-December 1976. 

H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, volume i (Calcutta, 1891), pp. 184, 
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al different conceptions of yuga-pralay. For Kalachand and Lalmo- 
han, yuga-pralay meant the coming of Kalki^ and Ananda, identified 
by them curiously not with Koli but with Yama, had to be killed or 
sacrificed as the necessary prelude. How Yama got into the scenario 
remains extremely mysterious. The god of death does not figure in 
the Kalki myth at all, and the restoration of satya-yuga never prom¬ 
ised any deliverance from death or purely physical suffering of the 
kind Lalmohan had been talking about. 

Prasanna, however, never referred to Kalachand as Kalki-avatar: 
to him, the sadhu was always ‘guru’ or ‘gossain’. Maybe the Kalki- 
myth, with its insistence upon rigid caste subordination, had little 
appeal to the Chandal, less certainly than Vaishnava bhakci which at 
least promised a certain mitigation of hierarchy, a level of devotion 
where Brahmin and untouchable could be momentarily one in a 
communion of ganja and song. Nor did Prasanna ever justify 
Ananda’s murder as the killing of Yama. His version, confirmed by 
Tona, was that Ananda had offered himself as a victim (the note of 
sacrifice again, but in a different sense) to prove Kalachand’s great¬ 
ness to the world. The sadhu would bring about a miraculous 
physical resurrection: according to Lalmohan, Prasanna had prom¬ 
ised Ananda a dihya-deha (divine body). Lalmohan himself was la¬ 
ter offered ‘a son of gold’ by Prasanna, in return for killing Nanda. 
When he refused, Prasanna declared that he had turned into a 
goat.*^^ 

It is just possible that we are encountering here traces of belief- 
structures quite distinct from the Koli-yuga-Kalki tradition—a dis¬ 
cordant physical note, embodied perhaps also in Lalmohan and 
Kalachand’s assertions that the killing of Yama would end death in 
the world. The Nath cult, influential among plebeian groups in East 
Bengal for centuries, had sought to make the physical body immor¬ 
tal through various yogic practices; its myths include references to 
errant men being turned into goats or sheep.Such practices, 
however, were eminently esoteric, conducted normally in secret and 
away from everyday household life. Their possible importation into 
a bhadralok household was deeply transgressive. 

Kalachand, we know, had disparaged the worship of Kali, and yet 
the first thing Prasanna did after the murder was to smear his guru. 

Evidence of Jogmaya, Bengalee, 16 March 1903. 

Sashibhushan Dasgupu, Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutu, 1946, 1976), part 
III, and Appendix C. 
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Lalmohan and himself with Ananda’s blood, an obviously Shakta 
rite.^^^ He also made Rajlakshmi stand naked on his lap in what a 
witness described was ‘the posture of Kali*.’^^ The juxtaposition of 
Shakta and Vaishnava elements in Prasanna is not really surprising: 
the jwo had been intermingling at least from the eighteenth century, 
as evident notably in the Shyama-sangeet of Ramprasad and the en¬ 
tire phenomenon of Ramakrishna. 

The fires were started at Prasanna*$ initiative, but ‘Dronacharya* 
Lalmohan apparently blessed this yajna, and no one seems to have 
been too worried by them: the Majumdar house was never seriously 
in danger. That Bhuinmali and Muslim houses were principally 
affected by Prasanna’s arson efforts could have been accidental. 
Raiyat homesteads would bum more easily than a bhadralok house. 
Alternatively, one could argue that subaltern identity is quite ^ten 
also defined in terms of groups lying still lower in the social 
hierarchy.Chandals and Bhuinmalis, we know, were quarrelling 
over precedence at that time, and Namasudra-Muslim relations in 
subsequent years were marked by occasional conflicts.’^* 

The stripping of women (and of one or two men) had a purifica¬ 
tory significance for the sadhu and his bhadralok disciple. "Astapash 
mukta hoa\ liberation from the eight sins, was how Lalmohan de¬ 
scribed it, and he seems to have taken off his own clothes, loo.*^ 
Liberation from wordly dross through nudity does have an impor¬ 
tant role at times in the sadhana of the ascetic or sanyasi: we are as 
yet not beyond the limits of high Hinduism. There was obviously a 
difference, however, between Lalmohan and Kalachand disrobing 
their caste equals, and Prasanna stripping off the clothes from his 
social superiors. It is difficult not to suspect layers of meaning here 
apart from an ascetic rejection of worldly superfluities. Clothes are 
a major significata of social rank and class, the obvious indicators 
even today in Bengal of the bhadralok and the chotolok. A man like 

Deposition of Prasanna at Munshigun), KM, p. 18. 

Jogmaya’s evidence, ibid., p. 57. 

Tanika Sarkar, Bengal 1929-34; The Politics of Protest (Delhi, 1987), p. 148. 

Namasudra-Muslim riots affected eighteen villages along the Jassore-Khulna 
border in May 1911. Namasudras and Muslims had combined, however, gainst 
upper-caste Hindu landlords in Jessore and Khidna in 1908. Sumit Sark^, nTbe 
Conditions and Nature of Subaltern Militancy: Bengal from Swadeshi to Non- 
Cooperation c. 1905-22’, in Ranajit Guha, ed., SHhaltem Studies III (Delhi. 1984). 
p. 283. 

KM, p.61. 
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Prasanna might well have been going around in loincloth. 

The central act in the peculiar kind of sacred theatre Prasanna 
conducted that night was the purification of women, and he had 
been abusing women in particular for not respecting the sadhu for 
some days before. They were stripped, made to touch a fire^ had 
their pubic hair burnt, and Rajlakshmi had a kalki thrust into her 
vagina. No attempt was made to castrate or abuse in any way male 
genitalia. Prasanna, in other words, seems to have shared the perva¬ 
sive male high-culture suspicion about women as the gateway to 
hell, and feminine sexuality as specially impure and dangerous. The 
Nath-yogi literature, too, is full of tales of feminine malignity.**® 

Purification involved inversion: nudity, as well as the penetration 
of the vagina by the kalki (not dissimilar in shape to the penis), far 
from having any sexual implications, had precisely the opposite sig¬ 
nificance that night in Prasanna’s mind, and there is not the slightest 
hint of any attempt at rape. There are also indications that women 
purified came close to the sacred for him: once again, we have an 
echo of a high-culture theme. He addressed Rajlakshmi as ‘mother* 
while stripping her, used a term of respect for the women touching 
fire, and claimed to have seen ‘two devatas’ himself while this ritual 
was being performed.*** Incidentally, the only time Prasanna 
showed any regret in court was about the way he had ‘infringed the 
modesty of a woman.’**^ 

Prasanna’s inversions had a ritual character. Men and women 
were stripped, asked to salute the sadhu, and then allowed to put on 
their clothes and leave. Levelling-down through nudity was purely 
temporary. But Prasanna, after all, was not enacting an established 
ritual, but, perhaps, groping towards a new one. For one night, he 
did achieve the remarkable feat of a kind of double inversion. The 
Koli-yuga myth was an inverted world with Shudras and women on 
top, which the Kalki-avatar would set right side up again, restoring 
proper caste and gender 'hierarchy and deference. Its nineteenth- 
century forms had not even considered Shudras the major source of 
disorder. Not only had the Chandal burst into and taken over a re¬ 
enactment of the myth by a Brahmin sadhu and a bhadralok disci¬ 
ple, he had appropriated bits of it, along with fragments from epics 
equally deferential in intent, to terrorize the Doyhata bhadralok and 

Sasibhushan Dasgupta, pp. 244-9, 398. 

DqxMition of Prasanna, KM, pp. 9, 19. 

Ibid., p. 24. 
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make a wife kick her husband on the forehead. It is fitting, then, 
that Prasanna be given the last word. Asked by the judge to sign the 
statement taking full responsibility for all that had happened, Pra¬ 
sanna replied; ‘Jadi likkhai jantam, tobe to panch-shai-shata raka 
mabinae joj-i hoyitam’. (If I had known how to write, why, then, I 
would have become a judge and earned five to seven hundred 
rupees)."*^ 


Ibid., p. 74. 


